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ORPHANS’ HOME NUMBER 


A Prayer 


Lord Jesus, Who didst know 
on earth the joys of a happy 
home, teach us to share our 
blessings with the children who 
are fatherless and motherless 
and who have no homes of 
their own, except such as are 
provided by those who are in- 
spired by Thee. May the ever- 
lasting arms of Thy love and 
care be round about the orphan 
children, so that, like Thee, they 
may grow in wisdom and stature, 
and in favor with God and man. 
Grant a double portion of Thy 
spirit to the men and women 
who unselfishly minister to these 
little ones for Thy dear sake. 
Give them the daily consciousness of Thy nearness, and may they feel the 
benediction of Thy peace, which passeth all understanding. So may all the 
orphanages of our Church be homes of kindness and mutual helpfulness, 
where good citizens are grown—good citizens of the Republic and of the 
Kingdom of God. Amen. 


BARKLEY COTTAGE (ERECTED 1910)—HOFFMAN 


SUPERINTENDENT GEBHARD AND THE 


1935 CONFIRMATION CLASS—BETHANY 


Just Be Kind 


Always something one can do 

To help sunshine filter through, 
Bright’ning lives of those who may 
Live now under skies of gray. 


Always something fine about 

That would help put gloom to rout, 
If you’d do the best you could, 
Doing just the things you should. 


Always skies above are blue, 

And the sun will glimmer through, 
If your eyes are trained to see 
Through the lens of charity. 


Always grief along life’s way 
You can lessen day by day, 
Always something can be done, 
Just be kind—and victory’s won! 


—Harry Troupe Brewer 


Hagerstown, Md. 


PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 22, 1935 
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THE TRINITY IN TERMS OF 


PERSONALITY 
I have always profoundly believed that 
the apprehension of God as Father, Son 


and Holy Spirit was the foundation of 
Christian faith, but that the human mind 
has never made it, as a subject of intel- 
lectual speculation, a living reality by the 
process of philosophical dialectic. When, 
however, my eye caught the title of Pro- 
fessor John B. Champion’s Personality 
and the Trinity (Revell), I thought that 
it might mean something more experi- 
mental than the older discussions. Indeed, 
I was reminded of Dr. George A. Gordon’s 
“The Trinity the Ground of Humanity”, 
an utterance of 40 years ago which, by 
its simplicity and its appeal to human 
feeling and experience, while not explain- 
ing the great mystery, had illumined it 
with a sense of certitude. 

Professor Champion encouraged me by 
his preface. He was to treat his subject 
psychologically. Abstract theology was to 
be avoided; “in fact, one of the great 
curses of theology is abstraction”. It gives 
us a “dead theology”. “No one can argue 
a wrong spirit out of a man.” Provyi- 
dentially a great uprising against the in- 
tellectual pride, the cocksureness and the 
spiritual decadence of the rationalistie pov- 
erty which Immanentism and Naturalism 


have nroduced” has appeared in Barthian- 
ism. There is a spiritual condition which 
is the prerequisite of the apprehension of 
spiritual truth. 

Professor Champion’s development of 
“The Trinity in the Seriptures” leaves lit- 
tle to be desired. His analysis of the vari- 
ous viewpoints in theology; ecclesiastical, 
social, ethical, deterministic, libertarian, 
legal and philosophic, on the ultimate 
problems of life, is characterized by clar- 
ity. Instead of these, he elects “the point 
of view of redeemed Christian personal- 
ity”. “The ultimate problems of life are 
not fundamentally intellectual or philo- 
sophic, but religious.” Theology “is for 
the sake of man; man exists not for the 
sake of theology”. Its practical purpose 
‘Gs to further the production of Christian 
personality and to increase efficiency in 
the work of the Kingdom of God”. 


These introductory chapters, however, 
were far from preparing me for much of 
what follows, in one the most abstract, 
abstruse and particularized volumes I have 
read since—let us say the days of Hodge. 
And this is not to say that there is not 
much of value in it, when extricated from 
irrelevant dialectic, including discussions 
of divine sexlessness and the personality 
of angels. Only “spiritually enlightened 
men can know God personally”. “The art 


of knowing God consists largely in being 
like Him, especially in spirit’. 

From this point on the book is highly 
philosophical. On these points which are 
debatable, no one will be spiritually moved 
by the author’s argument. Upon his af- 
firmations of faith, his reasoning is not 
necessary to the spiritually discerning and 
the experientially confirming reader. 

To a rather simple-minded man like my- 
self, the incarnation through which, in 
Jesus, God has revealed Himself to man, 
gains nothing by the deduction that He 
was “at the same time incarnate and 
ultracarnate”’, nor by the discussion of ova 
in the body of Mary. Indeed, after rather 
distracted efforts at penetration, our 
author concludes that “we have impene- 
trable mystery”. And so the book goes 
on raising many questions similar to that 
of the priority of the hen and the egg. 
For the most part, in establishing the like- 
nesses in personality between God and 
man; social nature; consciousness, normal 
and abnormal; and sacrificial spirit, we 
have fine flashes of insight which, how- 
ever, are again beclouded and at times 
obscured by proofs, so that we frequently 
say with Dr. Champion, “Thank God, we 
can apprehend more than we can compre- 
hend!” 


(Continued on Page 20) 


Bible Study in Secondary Schools 


(Don't miss this summons to a high privilege—the more serious study of the Book of Books) 


The National Association of Biblical 
Instructors recently made a study of the 
needs of preparatory and secondary 
schools relative to courses in Bible and 
Religion. 

In this connection a brief questionnaire 
was sent to a number of schools. The 
Rev. James E. Wagner submitted answers 
to these questions in behalf of Franklin 
and Marshall Academy, where he will 
teach two courses in Bible the coming 
school year. 

The questions and answers are submitted 
here in the thought that they may be 
interesting, not only to secondary schools 
but that they may also suggest purpose 
and content to teachers of the upper 
grades in Sunday Schools. 

The questions submitted by the Associa- 
tion, and the answers given by Mr. Wag- 
ner, are as follows: 

Q. 1. What needs in preparatory school 
should a course in Bible help to meet? 

1. The most immediate practical need 
lies in the fact that most of the students 
have come from homes and ‘Churches where 
the traditional views of religion and the 
Bible predominate, and most of them are 
about to enter colleges where in almost 
every branch of the curriculum they will 
have thrust upon them viewpoints and in- 
formation diverging from, if not directly 
contradicting, those traditional views. The 
preparatory school courses ought to help 
bridge the gulf and render the coming 
shock less destructive of essential faith. 

2. Several objectives into which the 
above necessity resolves itself include: 

a. To help students to an intelligent 
understanding of the sacred book of the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition to which 
most of them adhere. 

b. To suggest something of the nature 
of religion and its rise as reflected in the 
origin and contents of the Bible. 

c. To faiiliarize students with writ- 
ings which are not only of a high liter- 


ary quality themselves, but which are 
closely interwoven into the literature of 
the Western world in general and into 
English literature in particular. 

d. To lead students to an appreciation 
of the high moral and religious ideas 
and ideals of the Bible,—at their best 
in the prophets and Jesus,—and to a 
personal commitment to them. 

Q. 2. What would you like to have in- 
cluded in such a course? 


1. An introduction to the Bible and a 
simple portrayal of its place among the 
sacred books of other great religions. 

2. A study of the process“by which we 
got our Bible; the occasions out of which 
the various writings arose; their selection 
and collection into the O.T. and N.T. 
canons; their transmission to us by copy- 
ists, translators, printers, ete. 

3. A portrayal of the main lines of de- 
velopment within the Bible; the history of 
the Hebrew people, religious and secular 
(O.T.); the beginnings of Christianity (N. 
Et) 

4. A more detailed study of the great 
biographical material. 

5. An elementary introduction to various 
types of literature found in the Bible, and 
a study of the most outstanding examples 
of each. 

6. A simple presentation of the signifi- 
cant advances in ethical and religious in- 
sight. 

Q. 3. Are there needs which a broader 
study of Religion may meet more ade- 
quately than Bible alone? 


My own feeling is that the limited time 
available in the preparatory curriculum 
indicates that it would be better to at- 
tempt not too much, but to do what is 
attempted in as thorough fashion as pos- 
sible. With the Bible as central in our 
culture as it is, and with the general ig- 
norance of it revealed by the reports on 
many tests and examinations given, simply 


to afford a fuller and more accurate knowl- 
edge of it would be no mean accomplish- 
ment. ; 

The secondary school student is scarcely 
intellectually prepared for anything like 
a more philosophical study, which would 
be involved in even the simplest course 
in comparative religion. 

Further, as noted in the answer to Q. 
1, it is likely that the great majority of 
students come from conservative homes 
and Churches; and the function of secon- 
dary school courses ought to be primarily 
the tactful introduction of these students 
to the evolutionary nature of religion as 
reflected in the Bible itself. College 
courses in Bible, philosophy, religion, and 
ethics, could then be built on such a 
foundation laid in secondary schools, 

Moreover, a course planned along the 
lines indicated in the answers to Qs. 1 and 
2 would be developing,—perhaps chiefly 
as concomitant learnings,—a conception 
of religion not as static, dogmatic, author- 
itarian, but as dynamic, expanding, rising 
within human experience and growing as 
that experience broadened. To do this job 
well would be enough for the preparatory 
school,—indeed about all that the time 
available would appear to permit. It would 
bridge over the gulf from the narrow ideas 
of religion and the Bible prevalent “back 
home” to the more technical and philosoph- 
ical courses which the student will under- 
take when he enters college, or to the 
liberal attitudes he will meet in his inde: 
pendent reading and in other sources of 
ideas and information. 

It seems to me that in the above ques- 
tions and answers there is definite sug- 
gestive value not only for secondary 
schools, but also for teachers in our Sun- 
day Schools, especially in the more mature 
classes. 

—Edwin M. Hartman. 

Franklin and Marshall Academy, 

Lancaster, Pa. 
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OUR ORPHANS’ HOMES 


For years it has been deemed a great privilege by the 
MESSENGER to set aside one of our August issues as a 
special Orphans’ Home Number. The brief messages and 
the pictures from these centers of Christian training and 
helpfulness speak for themselves. We have always felt 
that few messages are quite so winsome and persuasive. 
Pastors and people have not failed these fatherless and 
motherless children, and we feel confident that neither 
prayers nor gifts will be withheld from them in these 
troublous times. It is a service at once basic and beautiful ; 
the very essence of the Gospel of Jesus is in it. Let all the 
friends of little children continue to rally around these 
wonderful Homes. And if you can, don’t fail to come and 
see for yourself. 


* * * 


THE CROSS AND THE CROSSINGS 


The other day a Boston newspaper carried a human- 
interest story of an elderly railway crossing tender, who 
had become known as the “whittling minister”. For more 
than a score of years he tended a crossing, with his little 
shanty near by for shelter. As he chatted with motorists 
held up for passing trains, he learned much about human 
nature, and he came to enjoy entertaining the motorists 
with feats performed with a jack-knife, with which he be- 
came very proficient. He could with a few brief and deft 
motions create the most surprising effects. His skill in 
whittling out all sorts of objects gave him considerable 
fame. 


So skillful were his hands and so wise and shrewd his 
reflections upon life, that he soon became a much-desired 
speaker for clubs and societies and Church groups, and 
especially wherever young people gather. His hobby of 
whittling, to pass away idle hours, he had developed to a 
fine art. Something trivial he had made useful and great. 
What might have remained a useless and wasteful habit 
turned into a highly valuable and interesting work. 

This man is reported to have said, reflecting upon the 
fact that he was called a minister: “The difference between 
a preacher and me is that a preacher brings out the beauty 
of God’s word, while I bring out the beauty of God’s 
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wood.” Distinguished people now possess and prize articles 
carved by his hand. 

In this humble human-interest story there comes to me, 
not so much the thought of the value in developing sup- 
posedly trivial talents, but rather a much greater thought. 
This man talked and worked with men who were at the 
crossings. He saw their reactions as they came to these 
points. He learned how to encourage them and help them. 
In a humble way he was bringing the message of the Cross 
to the crossings. The Cross avails particularly when men 
face the great crossings of life. All too many of them will 
not stop at the lowered gate; still others take chances. 

The story of the Cross seeks to help men make the right 
decision at life’s crossings. It seeks to guide them along 
the way, and teach them a true philosophy of life. We 
need to bring the story of the Cross to the crossings. 

There are the crossings that have to do with personal 
living, and those with our social, political, and economic 
life. Many of these crossings are important or dangerous 
or perplexing. Men need guiding signs; they need help. 
T’-e modern crossings are particularly hazardous. 

The conscientious Christian is a crossing-tender. He 
Inows the hazards; he knows the signs. The Christian is 
en guard in a dangerous world; he is the herald of a better 
world. He is the re-interpreter and modern messenger of 
t-e Cross. If we had more Christians “on duty”, rather 
t’-n simply on our rolls, we should the better bring the 
Cross to the crossings. —RicHArpD K. Morton 


* K x 


A SERIOUS WORD ABOUT BIBLE STUDY 


At the editor’s request, Dr. Hartman of Franklin and 
Marshall Academy, has sent us a brief article on Bible 
Study in Secondary Schools, which appears on page 2 of 
this issue. As will be noted, the answers in this article 
were prepared by the Rev. James Ek. Wagner, who teaches 
the courses in Bible in the Academy. This is worthy of 
careful study, and it seems to us its emphasis is admirable. 
Who can doubt that in all our Sunday Schools we need 
more systematic study of the Bible itself. It has been said 
that even many preachers devote less attention to the Bible 
than to books about the Bible, to say nothing about books 
in which the Bible has all too little place. If there were 
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more intelligent study of the Book of Books in our Church 
Schools, and less attention to merely personal and social 
concerns which are but slightly related to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, it would help greatly to correct the woeful lack of 
Bible knowledge which schools and colleges, and even 
Theological Seminaries, find in their students. 

After all, the Bible is the text-book of Christianity, and 
preachers or teachers who do not know their Bibles are 
misfits. 

+ ele 


FAVORITE HYMNS 


In Religion in Life, Dr. Stanley A. Hunter tells an in- 
teresting story of the questionnaire he conducted to ascer- 
tain “the favorite hymns of leading Americans.” Dr. Hun- 
ter says that President Roosevelt picked out “Art Thou 
Weary; Art Thou Languid?”’, while ex-President and Mrs. 
Hoover chose Kipling’s Recessional. The result of the 
ballot was, however, as follows: 1. John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier’s “Dear Lord and Father of Mankind”; 2. George 
Matheson’s “O Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go”; 3. 
Washington Gladden’s “O Master, Let Me Walk With 
Thee” ; 4. Frank Mason North’s “Where Cross the Crowded 
Ways of Life’; 5. Isaac Watts’ “When I Survey the Won- 
drous Cross”; 6. George Croly’s “Spirit of God, Descend 
Upon My Heart”; 7. Cardinal Newman’s “Lead, Kindly 
Light”; 8. Watts’ “O God, Our Help in Ages Past”; 9. 
Whittier’s “Immortal Love, Forever Full’; 10. Martin 
Luther’s “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 

Certainly all of these are good hymns, but one is amazed 
at the absence of so many of the old-time favorites our 
fathers and mothers loved. Fashions in hymns are prob- 
ably changing, as in most other things. Still we suspect 
that if Dr. Hunter’s questionnaire had been addressed to 
the rank and file in our Churches instead of “leaders” only, 
such hymns as “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” “Nearer, my 
God, to Thee,” and “Just as I Am, Without One Plea,” 
would hardly have been among the missing. And of course 
in our own fellowship a Hymn that would have ranked 
among the leaders would have been one of the sweetest, 
simplest, most comprehensive and most personal hymns 
ever written, Henry Harbaugh’s classic, “Jesus, I Live to 
Thee: 


* * * 


WHAT IS RIGHT? 


What is right and wrong in life? Is it wrong to do this 
or that? How may I know I am right in conduct or man- 
ner of life? Shall I take conscience as a guide? Yes, if it 
is an enlightened Christian conscience; but if it has never 
come under the cleansing, regenerating power of Christ it 
is not a safe guide. St. Paul before conversion persecuted 
the Christians for conscience sake. He thought he was 
doing the will of God. ‘The mothers of India used to cast 
their babes into the Ganges River as an act of supreme 
devotion and sacrifice to their God. They did what they 
thought was right; they followed their conscience. But 
that kind of a conscience is not a safe guide. How shall I 
know when I am right? It is always difficult to find a rule 
to which there are no exceptions, but here is a general one 
for conduct. You are right in your conduct if it can be 
universalized. If everybody else can do as you do and the 
result be a happy, orderly world, then you are pretty safe 
in believing you are right. If others do as I do, would this 
be a happy Christian world? Would it be evangelized? 
Would the nations come to know Christ as you know and 
love Him? Would it be a quarrelsome world? Are you 
contentious, sensitive as Mussolini, going about with a 
chip on your shoulders—if you are, this would be a world 
of war. Could everybody gossip as you do? Are you sel- 
fish, proud, jealous, haughty? Just universalize yourself 
and see what kind of a world you’d build if everybody were 
just like you. Universalize your conduct, and the Golden 
Rule would come into power. The man who cheats can 
get away with it because the great mass of humanity is 
honest. Is itright for me to be a reckless driver of an auto? 
Could everybody do the same? Is it wrong not to go to 
Church? Yes, because if everybody stayed away from 
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Church that institution would perish. Can I ignore the 
Bible, never open it and meditate over it? What if every- 
body would do that? It would soon be a forgotten book. 
And so on. Project your line of action into the world of 
humanity, universalize it, and see how you would come out 
—then you have a pretty sure way of knowing when you 


are right. —“Double A.” 
eee 


A WORD TO THE WISE 


For many years John Wanamaker, Philadelphia’s famous 
merchant, wrote little editorials which were printed at the 
head of his page advertisements in the daily papers. Since 
his death these are being repeated in the advertisemnts of 
the store. 

The other day one appeared which it has been suggested 
might well be clipped by a good many preachers—and 
some editors—as well as most writers of articles, and 
posted in a conspicuous place where they are likely to see 
it often. It reads as follows: 


“Man Wants But Little Here Below Nor Wants That Little 
Long.’—Goldsmith. 


You can hardly believe how difficult it is for the writer 
to shorten these little pieces and put into them even the 
merest hint of something worth remembering. 

Almost every sermon, address or magazine article could 
be cut in half to advantage if rewritten two or three times 
before printing. 

What can be said in five minutes at a meeting gives much 
more variety and pleasure to the occasion. 

—John Wanamaker. 
sok k 


CAN THIS BE TRUE? 


The new Mayor of Atlantic City, Chas. D. White, has 
roundly denounced the Chamber of Commerce campaign 
against gambling on the Boardwalk. “His Honor” resents, 
we are told, such agitation, which “stirs up unnecessary 
excitement in the middle of the season” and may interfere 
with business in “the world’s playground.” He puts it thus: 
“You will find wheels and lotteries and gambling devices 
at any Church or county fair or even charity bridge tourna- 
ments, which make those on the Boardwalk seem mild by 
comparison. It would be much better to concentrate your 
efforts on a constructive solution of our really serious prob- 
lems.” 

What hurts us in this diatribe is the use of the word 
Church. Is Mayor White referring to Roman Catholic 
Church fairs? Or can it be possible that such things take 
place in Protestant Churches in this year of our Lord 1935? 
Are there any congregations in our own denomination guilty 
of such practices, or is this charge absolutely false? If 
true, Christ is being wounded in the house of His supposed 
friends. ‘ 

Ok 


DIVORCE 


Several years since the writer published several brief 
articles in a local paper on various phases of the divorce 
problem, but so far as he remembers no notice was taken 
of them either by the editor or the general public. It ap- 
peared to him to be a waste of time and trouble. 
divorce mill continued to grind and, if possible, with an 
increasingly larger output. It is not infrequently the case 
that the number of applications for divorce, locally, exceeds 
the number of licenses for marriage. However this may 
be said in extenuation that, while practically all marriage 
licenses are used, it is often the case that the applicant for 
divorce does not prosecute the action, or when it comes into 
court the divorce is not allowed. 

In recent months several prominent cases of divorce have 
occurred in Nevada. It may be permitted to suggest to 
those thinking of severing the marital tie that it is not neces- 
sary to travel away out to Nevada to accomplish that pur- 
pose. The divorce mill is running, with ease and facility, 
in Kansas, Ohio, New York, and practically all the states. 
Possibly the machinery of that mill is in better running 
order in Nevada—is better lubricated so as to make less 
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noise—though it may be noted that in prominent cases there 
is a good deal of publicity—even the pictures of the “‘vic- 
tims” being published far and wide. As an inducement to 
prospective candidates for divorce to secure such separation 
nearer home, it may be urged that the attendant expense 
will be much less in the home town than in Reno, though 
it would seem that expense is an item not to be considered 
in the Nevada instances. 

In a very recent instance of a divorce granted in Reno, 
it is of interest to note that the reason put forward for 
obtaining the desired legal separation was almost certainly 
without foundation, and the unfortunate woman immedi- 
ately was joined to a man who had just been thrust aside 
by his former wife for the same ostensible cause. Such 
procedure is nauseating. Nevada should be banned. The 
attorney who would present such a cause—without founda- 
tion—should be disbarred. The state that enacts such loose 
laws should forfeit its sovereignty! It is scandalous! 

The present writer is strongly inclined to hold to the 
Biblical view of marriage and divorce. It is quite possible 
that an instance may occur occasionally in which separation 
shall seem to be necessary, but a high-minded woman will 
often cling to a dissolute and disreputable husband, though 
the law would justify her in seeking a separation. Jesus 
apparently made no exception, taking the position that mar- 
riage was for life, that the only righteous separation of 
husband and wife was that effected by death. Do we not 
solemnly promise to bear the yoke—if marriage is a yoke— 
until death do us part? Is it not implied in the phrases 
“for better for worse,” and “for richer for poorer,” that 
some of the experiences of married life may not be dlto- 
gether pleasant? And is it not true that the little trials and 
vexations causéd by the marriage bond after all tend to 
make the ties that bind us together the stronger and the 
more beautiful ? 

There are so many weighty and substantial arguments 
against divorce, and so very little—and that unworthy of 
mention—in favor of it, that it seems to be a one-sided 
question indeed; and that is true when only the two parties, 
husband and wife, are involved; how much sadder and 
more serious when there are children! What a stain is put 
upon the child whose father and mother have parted! How 
can parents contemplate separation without a feeling of 
shame for themselves and of hardship—or something worse 
—for their children? 

But all our arguments against divorce are vain—they 
are not getting us anywhere. We are merely trying to cut 
off a few branches of the great tree of life while the roots 
down deep in the earth are vigorous and constantly sending 
up their juices to make other branches. The source of the 
evil of divorce is in ill-considered and ill-suited marriages. 
Our marriage laws are too loose. The marital relation is 
assumed too lightly. Parents should more carefully in- 
struct their children as to the obligations of the new rela- 
tionship. The law should as far as practicable prevent 
hasty marriages. But the subject is too large and moment- 
ous for brief discussion. —G.S.R. 


i ke OK 


A WORD ABOUT SECRETARIES 


Just to be sure you would not consider this a personal 
reference, we are taking it from that most excellent Baptist 
journal, The Watchman-Examiner, where it appears edi- 
torially under the caption, “Our Denominational Secre- 
taries”’: 

“Our secretaries are appointed by our Boards and in turn 
our Boards are appointed by our Convention. The secre- 
taryships are not sinecures. All secretaries of our acquain- 
tance are hard working men and women. They are execu- 
tives, and yet their activities are closely scanned by their 
Boards. In sheer decency they cannot particularly seek to 
please one section of the denomination to the neglect of 
other sections. ‘They are asked to make brick without 
straw, and often they are held responsible by tinthinking 
people for curtailment and deficits. In our opinion these 
secretaryships are about the most difficult positions in our 
denominational life. "These men and women should be 
selected because of their ability, their experience, and their 
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character. Thoughtless or unjust criticism of them is most 
unfortunate. Earnest prayer for them is a duty not to be 
neglected. How long has it been since you mentioned one 
of our secretaries in your prayers?” 

It doesn’t seem necessary to add anything to this kind 
word. But has it never occurred to you as particularly 
queer, not to say unbrotherly, that almost from the very 
minute when a fellow-minister is called out of the pastorate 
to an executive position in the Church, some ministers view 
him with suspicion, if not with hostility, and begin to refer 
to him in such questionable phrases as “a swivel chair 
artist ?” 

At 


“NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE” 


“““Nearer, my God, to Thee, e’en though it be a cross that 
raiseth me’—this has been my constant prayer.” As re- 
ported by his physician, Dr. Mann, these were the last words 
of President William McKinley, and in Memorial services 
all over the land, the Hymn from which this quotation was 
taken was sung by a grief-stricken nation. Who does not 
remember, also, the picture of the “Titanic” sinking, as the 
band played “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” and hundreds of 
those doomed to a watery grave joined in singing this beau- 
tiful Hymn. Written in 1841 by Sarah Fowler Adams, 
this Hymn may indeed be called “the fruitage of a gifted 
mind and a pious heart.” In books on Hymnology it is 
usually placed among Hymns of the first rank, and almost 
all place it among the 12 best Hymns in the language. The 
Hymn is founded upon the story of Jacob’s journey as 
given in Genesis 28:10-19, and is a beautiful study of the 
Patriarch’s vision. Nothing could be finer than the spiritual- 
izing of the old Scripture record which tells the story of 
Jacob’s waking in the morning and realizing that even that 
lonely place was a Bethel to him because of the presénce 
of God. It has been called “‘a song of praise as natural as 
the breeze and as holy as the night.” Dr. Reeves says: 
“The lines of this Hymn might be held up as a touchstone 
of hymnody. When one begins to measure other poems by 
the quality of this one—its brevity, its simplicity, its strong 
feeling under perfect control, its general artistic integrity— 
one finds what a rare and fine thing a perfect Hymn is.” 

The tune, “Bethany,” which is generally used in singing 
this favorite Hymn, was written by Lowell Mason, often 
called “the father of American Church Music.” Be sure 
and make the words and spirit of this great Hymn your 
very own during the month of September. 


x * 


DEBTORS AND CREDITORS 


We all are both debtors and creditors. 
have dividends due. Not many of us need to be reminded 
of what is due us. The world is full of people clamoring 
noisily for their rights, and making their demands. Wit- 
ness the strikes, the relief roll, the litigation to get what 
we think is our due. But are we equally zealous to pay 
what we owe? Are we conscious of all we owe? Both the 
Prodigal Son and his Elder Brother were keenly interested 
in the share of the Father’s goods which was coming to 
them, but neither of these young gentlemen gave much 
thought to what was due from them to him. Now lift this 
thought: The earthly father and the Heavenly Father have 
dividends due to them. Man owes God something. Our 
first debt is to Him. The State, from which we expect 
protection and order, makes its demands. The Church, to 
which we look for comfort and inspiration, has dividends 
due which are often ignored or disowned. Jesus was very 
definite on this point. “Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and to God the things which are God’s.” But 
Jesus did more than point out a duty. He revealed the 
underlying wisdom and joy of doing so. “Remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how He Himself said, ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’” The average man shakes 
his head, but Jesus is right. Generous people are happier 
than greedy ones; they are saved many disappointments 
and they escape the crippling pauperism which comes o’er 
the soul of a man who always takes and never gives. 


We owe and we 
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“MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS” 


Julius Streicher, leading Jew-baiter, addressed 30,000 
wildly-applauding Nazis in the Sportspalast of Berlin, and 
strove more or less valiantly to excuse the atrocities and 
injustices visited upon the “dirty Jews” by using the old 
alibi, to the effect that ‘the pot should not call the kettle 
black.” What takes place in Germany does not concern 
the people of the United States, and Americans should be 
told to mind their own business. Meantime these critical 
Americans should be reminded that they have enough to do 
if they get busy and wash up their own dirty linen, and 
quit their injustice and atrocious treatment of Negroes. 


Now of course, we Americans have much to answer for 
and do not come into court with entirely clean hands. One 
cannot argue with the Nazi mentality, which has rules of 
its own that have but little relationship to reality. But at 
least we may say that in the U. S. A. the Federal Govern- 
ment does not sanction and applaud such unholy business 
as Streicher defends, much of which has been inspired by 
the teachings of the one and only Hitler himself. But 
there is room for repentance on both sides of the ocean, 
and many in America appreciate this. Streicher and his ilk 
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seem to be very proud of their inhuman activities—and that 
makes the situation doubly sad. 


* Ok Ok 
RECRIMINATIONS 


Why must politics be conducted on such a low plane? 
Here in the City of More or Less Brotherly Love we are 
having another outbreak of unrefined Billingsgate, the 
motives of practically every candidate and official being 
discussed in the language of the gutter. A few days ago 
the Governor of the State called for immediate action on 
the investigation of the Philadelphia Magistrates. Many of 
them are “rotten,” he said, and their illegal performances 
cry to heaven. Especially were their frequent discharges 
of drunken drivers assailed. At once the Chief Magistrate 
replied that the Governor himself was a drunken, hit-run 
driver a few years ago, and was accommodatingly dis- 
charged by a former Magistrate to whom he has since 
promised a job. Whether true or false, this charge hardly 
answers the Governor’s demand for a clean-up. 

How can our citizens be expected to respect our officials 
when such recriminations in the public press become a 
commonplace ? 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


Using Brakes Instead of Gas 

Ive just read after a man who says that 
his motto is the Golden Rule—“within prop- 
er limits,” he adds. 

Now there’s a careful brother. His re- 
ligion should be worth a lot to him, be- 
cause it’s plain he doesn’t let it cost him 
much. And what you don’t spend, you 
have; or so I’ve heard say. 

But, seriously, isn’t it queer that people 
want to put limits on the very things that 
would most enrich their lives? 

How’d you feel if you were a girl, and 
a Man proposing to you declared that he 


He had plenty of material to choose 
from, such as it was. “Such as it was!” 
he said afterward, with feeling. 

I'll let him tell you the rest, as he told 
it to me. 

“Justus, when I got that cast together 
I was flabbergasted. I’d done the best I 
could. I knew the play and its characters 
by heart. Vd built up a cast of: twenty- 
two people; well meaning, willing and not 
specially fussy about their parts. 

“But, Justus, that aggregation was a 
mess! The hero was ali thumbs, and the 
villain couldn’t have annoyed a nervous 


would love you devotedly all his life long, 
“within proper limits.” 

The Golden Rule is not the whole of 
piety, and people can practice it without 
professing religion. 

But nobody can work the Golden Rule 
“within proper limits.” As a way of liv- 
ing it’s something like a pair of scales. 

You put into one scale whatever weight 
you will, and that determines how much 
must go into the other scale to strike a 
balance. 

When you put less, that is to say, “prop- 
er limits,” on one side, you get less on the 
other, that’s all. 

Remember the old story of the preacher 
who took his boy with him when he was 
preaching in a strange Church? 

He gave the boy a quarter to put into 
the collection, and after the service the 
boy saw a Church official hand something 
to his father. 

“What did he give you, dad?” asked the 
boy. 

“He gave me a quarter, the quarter you 
put in. Said it was their custom to give 
the preacher the whole of the collection, 
and that was the extent of it this morning.” 

And the boy said, “Well, dad, if we’d ’a 
put more in we’d ’a got more out, wouldn’t 
we?” 

Anyway, I don’t think much of the 
Golden Rule “within proper limits.” It’s 
a way of putting on the brakes when you 
should be stepping on the gas! 

It All Depends Where You Stand 

There’s a really repentant man in our 
town. He has had an experience that has 
opened his eyes and humbled his heart. 

I suppose we’ve never had a severer 
eritic of the way the town’s various pub- 
lic activities are run. He has been scorn- 
fully independent in polities, a “lone horse- 
man” in civie affairs, and a persistent 
fault-finder inthe Church. 

But he’s cured now, and he took the cure 
himself—he can’t say it was foreed on him. 

T’ll never understand what led up to it, 


but last winter he was appointed to direct 
the spring play of our Thespian Circle — 
dramatic club to you! 

Maybe his being such a steady critic 
had something to do with it, though I 
never heard that eritics were in demand 
as drama directors. 

Anyway, there he was, with the cast to 
select, rehearsals to direct, and all the rest 
of the grief. 

It was picking the cast that accomplish- 
ed his conversion, though he didn’t realize 
it until later. 2 


COMMUNION 


I saw a mountain daisy last night; 
that daisy fair— 

It seemed she wanted company; I 
sat beside her there; 

She smiled a friendly smile to me, 
bright as the setting sun. 

We spoke, that little flower and I, 
last night when day was done. 


She told me of the mountain, that 
loves her beauty so, 

She told of sun, and rain, and storm, 
of cold and icy snow; 

How great and good the Master who 
lets her here abide— 

That sweet and faithful daisy upon 
the mountain side. 


I told the little flower how great is 
God to me; 

How fine and good a Helper, that 
keeps me clean and free. 

I spoke not to the daisy rooted 
firmly in the sod— 

But something seemed to tell me 
that I spoke outright with God. 


—Aletha Jane Reider 
Middletown, Pa. 


hyena. The heroine was sweet enough, but 
she had a vacant stare which she seemed 
deliberately to put on as soon as she began 
her lines. 

“The comedian was as funny as a c¢ar- 
bunele, and the child wonder persisted in 
bringing her own little girl to rchearsal. 
And so on. 

“Why didn’t I try shifting ’em around? 
That’s the point, Justus. When I did, the 
results were worse; I’m telling you how 
the thing was when I’d made the only com- 
bination of parts that would work at all. 

“Yowll remember, Justus,” (and I did) 
“that after all, the play might have been 
worse, and on the second night it was al- 
most good. 

“That was the night I got my eyes 
opened. Here I’d been trying for weeks 
to get twenty-two assorted people fitted 
into a little drama thing so as to put it 
one for just two nights. 

“At first they no more fitted than would 
twenty-two jig-saw puzzles if piled in a 
jumbled heap on the floor. And not until 
the second performance, when I was too 
tired to stand up, did they come halfway 
right. 

“Vd gone out on the back landing of 
the hall during the second act, for a breath 


of air, and the town lights spread out be- ~ 


fore me like spokes, up the hill and down. 

“And all at once it struck me. Our play 
was like our town and its group—society, 
business, Church. Only the people of these 
groups had to fit in with each other more 
or less all the time, though they had come 


together not by plan, but by every kind of — 


accidental happening. 

“Tf IT had had such a time to make 
twenty-two people tell a connected story, 
just for only a couple of hours on a couple 
of nights, what sort of a job must it be 


to get any sort of harmonious living, all — 
the year round, out of such a mixed multi- \ 


tude as the population of our town? a4 
“So I’m eured. Never again will TI t 
(Continued on Page 17) ey 
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THE GEORGE W. AND AGNES 
HOFFMAN ORPHANAGE 
LITTLESTOWN, PA. 


The Rev. A. P. Frantz, Supt. 
—A Silver Anniversary— 


There is much similarity from year to 
year in our service for the welfare of our 
children. The children must be provided 
with food and clothing, shelter and pro- 
tection, their health guarded and they 
must be educated and trained. The build- 
ings must be kept in good order and re- 
pair, the grounds kept in good condition, 
the acreage of the farm and gardens must 
be worked and utilized, the supplies for all 
the departments must be provided, time 
must be taken to be courteous to all visi- 


Rev. 

J. Stewart Hartman, 
Superintendent 
Hoffman, 

(Apr. 1, 1909— 
‘Apr, 1, 191%) 


Rev. 
Andrew H. Smith, 
Superintendent 
Hoffman, 
(Apr. 1, 1917— 
Oct. 1, 1926) 


tors, and further time must be taken to 
study and also to plan the management of 
all the interests of the Home. 

This year we have an extra service to 
render for the celebrating of the TWEN- 
TY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of the 
GEORGE W. AND AGNES HOFFMAN 
ORPHANAGE on August 29, 1935, with 
a special Historic Program depicting the 
founding and the growth of the Home. 

On October 14, 1907, George W. and 
Agnes Hoffman deeded to the Synod of 
the Potomae of the Reformed Church in 
the U. S., two adjoining farms containing 
192 acres and 36 perches of land. This 
property was “to be used for the purpose 
of an Agricultural and Household Orphans’ 
Home to be known as the George W. and 
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ones 


Agnes Hoffman Orphanage; the male chil- 
dren to be taught all kinds of general 
farm work and the female children gen- 
eral housework. The deed did not go into, 
effect until after the death of Mr. George 
W. Hoffman, which occurred January 18, 
1909. Mrs. Hoffman died on April 4, 1920. 
The first meeting of the Board of Diree- 
tors was held March 16, 1909. The first 
Board of Directors consisted of the fol- 
lowing Ministers and Elders: the Rev. T. 
J. Barkley, D.D.; Mr. John L. Gerber; the 
Rev. F. S. Lindaman, D.D., Mr. Osear D. 
Gilbert; the Rev. Ellis 8. Hay; Mr. George 
M. Conover; the Rev. E. Bruce Lytle; Mr. 
J. H. Maus; the Rev. C. S. Slagle, D.D.; 
Mr. C. S. Dunean; the Rev. A. M. Gluck, 
D.D.; H. M. Hartman, M.D. The first offi- 


First Board of Directors, Hoffman, a Quarter of a Century Ago 
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Barkley Cottage and First Anniversary Day, 1910, at Hoffman 


cers of the Board of Directors were: Presi- 
dent, the Rev. T. J. Barkley, D.D.; Vice- 
President, the Rev. F. 8S. Lindaman, D.D.; 
Secretary, the Rev. Ellis S. Hay; Treasur- 
er, the Rev. C. S. Slagle, D.D.; Superin- 
tendent, the Rev. J. Stewart Hartman. 
The George W. and Agnes Hoffman Or- 
phanage was incorporated January 10, 
1910, by the Honorable Court of Adams 
County, Pennsylvania. During the 25 years 
of the services rendered hy the Hoffman 
Orphanage, the Board of Directors has 
had the following officers: Presidents, the 
Rev. T. J. Barkley, D.D., the Rev. Abner 
8. DeChant, D.D., and Mr. John L. Gerber. 
Vice-Presidents, the Rev. F. S. Lindaman, 
D.D., and the Rev. Marsby J: Roth, D.D. 
Secretaries, the Rev. Ellis S. Hay, Mr. 
John L. Gerber, Mr. Paul C. E. Hauser, 
Ph.G., the Rev. Walter R. Gobrecht, and 
the Rev. E. F. Hoffmeier, D.D. Treasurers, 
the Rev. Calvin §. Slagle, D.D., the Rev. 
Samuel H. Stein, D.D., Mr. John C. Krebs, 
and Mr. J. Stewart Hoffheins. Four of 
the members of the Board of Directors, 
Myr. John L. Gerber, Mr. Oscar D. Gilbert, 
tha Reva. Mas Glnck-sDsD ecard emai 
Hartman, M.D., have served continuously 
for 25 years. The four Ministers who have 


Zion Cottage and Maryland School 


Building 


served as Superintendent during the past 
25 years were the Rev. J. Stewart Hart- 
man, the Rev. Andrew H. Smith, the Rev. 
Sidney §. Smith, and the Rev. A. P. 
lrantz. The Board of Directors adopted 
ihe Cottage Plan for the housing and care 
of the dependent children who had to be 
given a home, training and support by this 
Orphanage. Since the erection of the first 
coitage in 1910, the Orphanage has grown, 
been enlarged, made home-like and now 
has ten buildings devoted to the welfare 
of the dependent children of the Synod. 
On the farm we have a modern house for 
the farmer and his family, good farm build- 
ings and equipment and a fine accredited 
Holstein-Freisian dairy herd which is of 
great value and credit to the Home. 

When the work was begun in 1910 for 
the George W. and Agnes Hoffman Or- 
phanage, we had no buildings which could 
be used for a home for the dependent 
children of Potomae Synod. It was a real 
struggle for a home, food, clothing and the 
many things needed for the growth and 
efficiency of the Home and the welfare 
of the children whose care had been as- 
sumed by the Synod. 

It was a two-fold struggle: a struggle 


—Hofiman Orphanage 


to provide a home, make the fields yield 
their increase and win friends and their 
support. The beginning was a day of small 
things, both in money contributions and of 
farm and garden products. 


All honor to the heroes who in spite of 
difficulties and discouragements continued 
faithful in well-doing. No one today can 
understand 6r estimate the full measure 
of their devotion. We who have suc- 
ceeded them and are continuing their 
aim and labors under more favorable cir- 
cumstances have some ideas of what it 
meant to lay the foundations and prepare 
to carry out the ideals of Mr. and Mrs, 
George W. Hoffman, the Board of Direc- 
tors and the friends of the dependent 
children, 


The Boy’s Band under the leadership of 
Prof. H. C. Stenger will render their con- 
cert at 10 A. M. and the Anniversary Day 
Services will start at 1.30 P. M., Standard 
Time. The Anniversary Address will be 
delivered by the Rev. Henry I. Stahr, 
D.D., President of Hood College, Frederick, 
AMG 


We have 73 children in the Home at the 
present time. 43 are boys and 30 are 
girls. All our children are well, eat heart- 
ily, work and play and are happy. We 
did not have any confining sickness for 
six years. It pays to provide the growing 
child with wholesome and well prepared 
food, a balanced diet, regularity of habits, 
meals, retiring, sleeping, rising, bathing, 
sanitary surroundings, regular health ex- 
aminations and using the therapeutic po- 
tency of food. 


The education and religious training of 
our children always claims our constant 
attention. The Hoffman School is a publie 
school and that gives our children many 
educational advantages, and the children 
who pass the High School Entrance Ex- 
aminations are sent to the Gettysburg 
High School. Eight of our children are 
attending Gettysburg High School and 
two of them are Honor Students. Voea- 
tional Training is given our adolescent 
children to enable them to make an honest 
living after leaving the Home. ; 

Cultural Training—Our grounds have 
been beautified, our cottages made more 
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home-like, the cultivation of the love for 
the beautiful in life and nature are taught 
and exemplified. ; 

Religious Training—The Morning and 
Evening Devotion in the Everhart Dining 
Room, Church and Church School Services, 
Christian Endeavor Meetings every Sun- 
day Evening, Girl’s Missionary Guild Meet- 
ings and Fellowship Meetings away from 
home, Catechization, Church Papers and a 
Christian atmosphere are helpful factors 
in the training and development of~ the 
religious life. The influence of Christian 
employees is the most important factor 
to develop and train the boys and girls 
to see, know and live the Christian Life. 

Social Life—We constantly plan to aid 
the social life of the employees and the 
children. Play-life is fostered hy games, 
playground activities, entertainments, lec- 
tures, movies, district school activities, 
visits to Churches and Church Schools, G. 
M. G. Meetings with other groups, visits 
and dining in private homes and learning 
to share with others. 

We do not receive State Aid for the 
support of the dependent children in the 
Home. We must depend on the Christmas 
Offerings for the “Daily Bread” for our 
children and the interest on the indebted- 
ness on the Home. ‘We plead for an offer- 
ing from EVERY Congregation during the 
Christmas Season and ask that no Christ- 
mas Offering for the Home be diverted nor 
withheld from our dependent, fatherless, 
motherless and homeless children. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME, 
WOMELSDORF, PA. 


The Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Supt. 
The 72nd Anniversary 
Home, 


of Bethany Or- 


phans’ Womelsdorf, Pa., will be 


held on Thursday, August 29. <A pageant 
entitled “Our Chureh Merger” will be 
presented at 1.30 o’clock P. M., Daylight 
Saving Time. 

The pageant was written by Charles 
George, a former boy of Bethany, who 
was graduated from Ursinus College this 
year, and who will teach in Mt. Penn High 
School, Reading, next winter. He is as- 
sisted by Miss Sarah Helen Keiser in the 
pageant, as well as in the summer recrea- 
tional activities. The costumes are made 
by Miss Ellen Maurer. Considerable effort 
has been put forth so as to be certain the 
pageant will conform to historical facts 
in regard to the subject matter presented; 
also the costumes are supposed to be ac- 
curate representation of the periods por- 
trayed. 

The pageant will start with the migra- 
tion of both of our Church groups from 
Europe, and will depict the work being 
done by both groups at home and abroad, 
with the final merger, which is to duplicate 
as near as possible the scenes that actually 
took place last year at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bethany can again boast of a larger en- 
rollment. ‘There are 265 children living 
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Older Children and Employees on Hallowe’en 
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Administration Building and Santee Hall 


at Bethany. Only ten of them are living 
in separate units and hoard in private 
homes. Our beds are so full that most of 
our friends who of necessity must spend 
a night at Bethany before the Anniversary 
will be required to sleep in our Infirmary. 

The merit system has continued to prove 
its worth as the best means of handling 
children. Through friends we have been 
enabled to reward good children with a 
small sum of money each week so as to 


—Bethany 


teach them the 
to save. 

The many messages brought to us dur- 
ing the year by neighboring pastors of 


value of money and how 


Water Stunts 
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Eastern Synod have been a real inspira- 
tion to our children and employees. The 
interest shown hy large delegations that 
have visited Bethany during the year has 
been very encouraging. 

Applications for admission continue to 


arrive. How can we meet this great need 
of our Church? Some may suggest and 
even offer to finance the erection of a 


new cottage, but would this he expedient 
when during the past year our expenses 
totalled $3,479.35 more than our income. 
It is difficult for us to say “no” to any 
worthy child applying for admission, but 
it will be necessary for us to start a 
waiting list so that applicants will be as- 


sured of admission when older children 
leave. 
The total of our contributions was 


$228.14 less than last year. With the in- 
creased appeal of needy orphans we hope 
our friends will rally to our support so 
that we can put forth effort to care for 
the other needy children who are knocking 
at our door for admission, as well as car- 
ing properly for our children already 
admitted. 

During the past year, with an average 
of 243 children under our care, we spent 
$213 per child to operate. How can we 
make any further cuts without affecting 
the necessary care of the children. We 
appreciate the many donations of cloth- 
ing, fruits, eggs, gifts, ete., etc., we have 
received during the year, which have en- 
abled us to operate at so low a cost. 

May we have the continued carnest 
prayers of the Chureh and increased sup- 
port for our children at the Christmas sea- 
son and during the year, so that we may 
be enabled to care for our children in a 
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Boys at Play 


more capable manner, as well as to reach 
out to help others who appeal to us for 
aid. 

Inquiries have come to us from various 
sections of the eastern part of our State 
as to whether we had representatives sell- 
ing perfumes, groceries, ete., in the inter- 
est of Bethany Orphans’ Home. The only 
representatives who are authorized to soli- 
cit funds in the interest of Bethany Or- 
phans’ Home are the members of our Board 
of Managers, and Ladies’ Visiting and 
Advisory Committee, who work through 
the various Churches. We do not sell by 
means of agents any products in order to 
derive a percentage of the income. We 
would appreciate any of our friends in- 
vestigating any persons claiming to rep- 
resent our Home. 


NAZARETH ORPHANS’ HOME, 
ROCKWELL, N. C. 
Ray P. Lyerly, Supt. 

We appreciate very much another op- 
portunity offered to us by the “Messen- 
ger’ to present Nazareth Orphans’ Home 
to our friends throughout the country. 

Nazareth Orphans’ Home was founded 
in the year 1906. We are now in our 29th 


year. During this time more than 160 
boys and girls have gone out into the 


world prepared to fight life’s battles. 

Fifty-five children have been cared for 
during the year. Three were dismissed and 
three admitted. We have had many more 
applications for admittance from children 
who are worthy, but low finances for the 
few past years have made it necessary for 
us to go slow in taking on new responsi- 
bilities. 

We have had a minimum of sickness 
and all children have been healthy and 
hearty throughout the year. 

Our Institution being small, it is made 
possible for us to live more as one large 
family. This we feel is a distinct advan- 
tage over living a purely institutional life. 
Our children attend the publie schools and 
as they become old enough become mem- 
hers of the Community Church. All are 
members of the community Sunday School 
and are active in the work of both Church 
and Sunday School. Daily devotion is held 
and the children conduct their own Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society. The children en- 
ter into all phases of school and com- 
munity social life, participating in athle- 
tics both at school and at the Home. 

Much of our living comes from our farm 
and dairy. The farm is operated by the 
children and gives them employment and 
training. Our dairy herd supplies us with 
all the milk and butter we require for our 
use, 

Our plant is conservatively valued at 
more than $100,000 and has been recently 
improved by the erection and equipment 
of a modern laundry. This was made pos- 
sible through the activities of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society. 


We would like to eall the attention of 
our friends to the need of a larger en- 
dowment for the. Home. We trust that 


—Bethany 


you will help us with the work by helping 
us increase this fund. Gifts, bequests 
and insurance policies with Nazareth Or- 
phans’ Home as the beneficiary are splen- 
did ways of accomplishing this. 


We wish to express our gratitude to our 
friends who have through their contribu- 
tions made it possible for us to provide a 


home for these children at Nazareth. We 
trust that our children will show their 


gratitude by developing into men and wo- 
men worthy of the name Christian. 


Shenango River on Orphans’ Home Property 


Under the Elms—Chapel and Administration Building 


THE FORT WAYNE ORPHANS’ HOME 
The Rev. A. Stienecker, Superintendent 


This Home, with almost 100 children, is 
located just outside the city limits of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. It is 52 years old, and is 
doing a great work. The “Messenger” re- 
grets no details of this year’s work were 
received in time for this issue. 

ST. PAUL’S ORPHANS’ AND OLD 

FOLKS’ HOME, GREENVILLE, PA. 


Not long ago a visitor standing beside 
ile massive stone pillars of the entrance 


to the Administration building, with his 
gaze upon the broad fertile acres of the 
farm, gave expression to something like 
this, “What a tribute we owe to the men 
who had a vision 25 years or more ago. 


Somebody’s dreamed dreams of a wonder- 
ful home here. The vision was not ephe- 
meral but here in brick and mortar, in 
broad acres of farmland, in the hundred 
acres of wonderful woodland, in the care- 
ful management through these years, and 
specially in the indelible lessons that have 
been taught to hundreds of children has 
the vision been realized.” 


—St. Paul’s 


St. Paul’s Orphans’ Home is located near 
Greenville, Pa., upon a tract of land of 
425 acres. This large area provides ample 
space for Administration Building, school 
house, chapel and cottages for the children. 
Two herds of cattle are maintained. For 
milk purposes there is a herd of very fine 
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guests at present with an additional guest 
being quartered at the Orphans’ Home. 


Dr. A. M. Kiefer, who was superinten- 
dent for 25 years, became superintendent- 
emeritus on Jan. 1 last. Rev. C. L. Noss, 
a member of the Board of Directors and 
Treasurer for a number of years, became 
Superintendent, and Mrs. Noss the Head 
Matron. While the personnel of the ad- 
ministration has changed, the policy of 
making St. Paul’s an ideal home for both 
the child and the aged is still the same. 
We are greatly privileged in having with 
us Dr. Keifer whose advice and constant 
zeal and love for the home is invaluable. 


St. Paul’s is wonderfully well situated 
as a central point for western Pennsylva- 
nia, Hastern Ohio and western New York, 
and with the merged Church the Home ap- 


“Let little children come to Me; 
And yet, whate’er ye do to them, 
Ye do it also unto Me.” 


—Olive G. Owen. 


pears upon the threshold of a larger use- 
fulness. —C. L. Noss, Supt. 


OUR WOODLAND HOMES 


One of the outstanding features much 
noticed by visitors at St. Paul’s Orphans’ 
Home, Greenville, Pa., is the zeal with 
which the childreh sing their Home song. 
It is to them what the National Anthem 
is to our citizenship. The following are 
the words as sung to a lively western tune: 


The New Paganism 


By the Rev. Fints 8. Ipeuman, D.D. 


And gather the flowers by the brooklet 
As gaily we wander along. 
i i 
"Tis here when the day is declining 
We gather in groups on the lawn; 
And sip of the cool balmy breezes 
To refresh us until the dawn. 
Chorus: 
Yes, this is our woodland home, friends, 
This is the home for me, 
With its joys and its noise and its happy 
boys 
And its girls so sunny and free; 
Yes, this is our woodland home, friends, 
This is the home for me, 
And its charms we’ll sing, ’till the wood- 
lands ring, 
Kehoing back their glee, 


Minister, Central Church of Disciples of Christ, New York City 


There is nothing new about “the new 
Paganism” except its new dress. Wher- 
ever it has appeared in any age or among 
any people it is the usurper. All other 
interests must bow to it. The total life 
of all the citizens is demanded. The state 
is the end of all striving. Religion, edu- 
cation, art, and economics must serve it. 
Racial interests are put above spiritual 
qualifications. The state claims divine vir- 
tues and divine mission. National culture 
and tradition are supposed to find their 
embodiment in serving this supreme end. 
Little wonder it is called totalitarian. 
There is nothing outside it; every other 
human interest is swallowed by it. 


Varying Degrees of Tyranny 


There are, however, varying degrees of 
its tyranny. These depend upon the fanat- 
icism of its dictators and the desperation 
of the people. As a parlor philosophy 
Ibsen, D’Annunzio and Bernard Shaw 
would outlaw religion from it. To many 
such sponsors the teachings of Christ are 
regarded as impracticable. Others rule 
God out of the universe as inimical to the 
one incarnate divinity—the state. The 
rulers of that state receive homage. “The 
King can do no wrong” because he in- 
carnates the divine state. Opposition is 
ruthlessly crushed and criticism is pro- 
hibited. Covenants are not sacred because 
the immediate concerns are more than 


honor. 


“The New Paganism” is now used to 
describe a state of mind especially pecu- 
liar to Germany. Here, it is believed, is 
to be found the full and frank expression 
of the totalitarian state. Under its control 
all the diversified interests of the people 
must come. The state is determined to 
adapt even religion to its own ends. A 
prominent authority declared: “We all 
confess that, rooting in divine reality, we 
are responsible with our Germanic origin 
before this divine reality, for a German 
born faith. The one religion can be only 
a Nordie Germanic one.” It is maintained 
that even Christianity owes its enduring 
virtues to the Germanic character. “It 
puts the fiery spirit of the hero in the 
place of the Crucifixion.” The Scriptures 
are to be translated in terms of Teutonic 
glory. The 87th Psalm is freely trans- 
lated to read: “The Lord loveth the height 
of Germany more than all the dwellings 
abroad.” 


Raising New Deities 
This attitude constitutes self worship, 
which is the essence of paganism. New 
deities are raised up for old and national 
virtues displace the universal. Personal 
freedom of convictions is disallowed and 
the swastika is put above the cross. Only 


the skeleton of traditional religion is kept 


to be reconstructed and rebuilt to suit o10e 


THE MAN OF GALILEE 


Like some great mountain peak He 
stands alone 

Whose crest is crowned with gems 
all pearly white, 

With base that dips beneath earth’s 
dust and stone, 

In form that shines like countless 
orbs of starry light. 


No intellects since Time its courses 
ran 

From earliest dawn to modern, fleet- 
ing years, 

Have ever matched the mighty, sav- 
ing Plan 

He laid in love for man, thro pre- 
cious blood and tears! 


No programs of the Cults or Science 
new 

Or skeptic schemes or doubter’s bla- 
tant skill, 

Have proved His message weak or 
yet untrue, 

For millions still accept His Word and 
gracious will. 


His beauteous Life gleams out in 
bold array 

Across the world that oft revealed 
His face, 

The flowers that grow on earth can 
ne’er portray 

The lustre or the fragrance of His 
master-grace! 


But there He stands 
supreme, 

The sweetest Soul of earth or heaven- 
ly sky, 

Sweet MAN OF GALILEE — the 
Song and Theme— 

And dearest Hope of all who have to 
live and die! 


in majesty 


—By Rev. William Francis Berger. 


hundred per cent nationalism. “We are 
adherents of a Germanie faith which de- 
rives its strength from the Germanic peo- 
ple whose creative religious power has re- 
mained alive through more than one thou- 
sand years.” In that pronouncement lies 
all the assumption of self sufficiency. 

To what end is this type of pagan 
faith? It is in order to wage war effee- 
tively. If all the varied concerns of all 
the citizens are brought to serve one end 
—the state—then that. state is prepared 
to wage war on the most efficient basis. 
Education will then teach such knowledge 
and with such slant as shall most inspire 
national pride and create international 
suspicion and disdain. Art will swell the 
national breast with the glory of that peo- 
ple. Even the Christ Child appears in the 
distinctive biological type of that state. 
Industry will have but one end, to serve, 


and all its resources must await the su- 
preme command. At last religion, that 


longest, deepest urge of man, will supply 
the controlling motive and bless the total 
energies of the nation with divine bene- 


diction. The martialed manhood of that 
state will count it all honor to die for 
the fatherland which that kind of art, 


edueation and religion have conspired to 

present as the divinely right nation in the 

midst of enemy peoples who plot its ruin, 
Truth Distorted 


As a fighting unit nothing can equal the 
finished product of the new paganism. It 
has behind it all the illustrious history 
of the Pharoahs and the Caesars. For it 
there are no laws by which it is bound ‘or 
treaties which it must respect. Truth is 
valuable only when it is useful to victory. 
Any means are justified which attain the 
end of magnifying the state. The individ- 
ual is a pawn whose worth consists in his 
ability to defend “the king”. 

As a moral force the new paganism is 
the antithesis of all true religion. It is 
void of those elemental and basie virtues 
without which religion is an empty shell. 
Humility, justice, reverence for personal- 
ity, the exaltation of truth and the pre- 
eminence of love are anathema to it. To 
deify man is bad enough, but to deify the 
brutal instinets in man is infinitely worse. 
As a religion the New Paganism ranks 
below the most primitive cults of man- 
kind because it employs the science and 
genius of modern eivilization, to turn man 
hack to abjeet servitude from which he 
has been a thousand years emerging. 
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“NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE” 
(Memory Hymn for September) 


Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 

E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me; 

Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee. 


,’ 


Though like the wanderer, 
The sun gone down, 
Darkness be over me, 
My rest a stone; 
Yet in my dreams I’d be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee. 


There let the way appear 
Steps unto heaven; 

All that Thou sendest me 
In mercy given; 

Angels to beckon me 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee. 


Then, with my waking thoughts 
Bright with Thy praise, 
Out of my stony griefs, 
Bethel I’ll raise; 
So by my woes to be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee. 


Or if on joyful wing, 
Cleaving the sky, 

Sun, moon, and stars forgot 

. Upward I fly, 

Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee. 


—Sarah F. Adams, 1841 
Lowell Mason, 1856 


’ 


NOTICE 


The Theological Seminary at Lancaster, 
Pa., will begin its 111th year on Tuesday, 
Sept. 10, 1935, at 3 P. M., when the open- 
ing address will be delivered by Prof. 
Irwin H. DeLong. Registration of stu- 
dents, both old and new, will, however, 
begin at 9 A. M., and elasses will begin 
work the next day at 8 o’clock in the 
morning. Students are reminded that, in 
accordance with an action of the Board of 
Visitors, each student is required to pay 
one-fourth of the annual dormitory and 
retectory fees previous to registration, and 
that, in the case of old students, all un- 
paid bills of last year must be paid he- 
fore registration. 


—Irwin Hoch DeLong, Dean 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rey. Robert J. Baldauf, to Broadlands 
Til 


Rev. KF. W. A. Eiermann, Ph.D., from 
N. Little Rock, Ark., to 400 Markham St., 
Little Rock, Ark, 

Rev. Raymond F, Frankenfeld, to Maeys- 
town, Ill. 

Rey. Gilbert P. Frohne, to Francesville, 
Ind. 

Rey. Ralph W. Heller, to Hookdale, Til, 

Rey. B, J. Koehler from Oakland, Calif., 
to 111 W. “B” St., Belleville, Tl. 


) 


Rey. Edw. A. Mayer, from Portland, Ore., 
to Andrews, Ind. 

Rey. K. Merkel, from Augusta, Mo., to 
Germantown, Wis. 

Rev. Ira 8. Monn, from Taneaster, Pa., 
to 511 KE. Catherine St., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Rev. Carl Saenger, from 213 Elm St., to 
432 Cleveland St., Woodland, Calif. 

Rev. Alfred F. Schroeder, from Los An- 
geles, Calif., to 514 58th St., Oakland, Calif, 

Rey. O. P. Schroerluke, from Webster 
Groves, Mo., to 4281 Tholozan Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Rev. Arthur Selmikeit, from Bellwood, 
Til., to R. 2, Lena, Ill. 

Rev. Herman Tietke, Em., from 42 N. 
Ashland Ave., to 29 N. Ashland Ave., La 
Grange, Ill. 

Rev. G. Tillmanns, Em., from 1024 9th 
St., to 188 Laurel St., Colton, Calif. 


The MEN of our Chureh are out 
to WORK AND TO WIN. There 
are over 30,000 men in Eastern 
Synod alone. What a tremendous 


foree—when united and organized. 
pastors and laymen—to the 


COME 


CONFERENCE AND RETREAT 
arranged for 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 
August 24th-25th 
AT CAMP MENSCH MILL 


and help CONVEY and CATCH the 
spirit which the Churchmen’s League 
and other men’s groups are endeay- 
oring to plant in all men’s hearts 
and spread throughout the Church. 
The men of Eastern Synod should 
lead. Our men belong together— 
let’s get together. Our men belong 
to CHRIST; let’s SERVE HIM! 


Miss Erna J. Flatter of Ziemer Memorial 
Girls’ School, Yochow, has recently return- 
ed on furlough after spending the past six 
years in China. She is now at her home 
at Wausau, Wis. 


Dr. and Mrs. Paul J. Dundore, Green- 
ville, Pa., have been spending afew weeks 
at Winona Lake, Ind., following a boat 
trip to Mackinac Island and an auto tour 
to the “Soo” and along the eastern coast 
of Lake Michigan. 

Rev. and Mrs. Elmer G. Leinbach, of 
Palmyra, Pa., are vacationing in New 
England, They spent some time at North- 
field, Mass. When last heard from they 
were at Cape Cod, but nothing was said 
about catching any fish. 

Dr. George L. Nuckolls, because of a 
nervous breakdown, has resigned the pas- 
torate of the Seventeenth Avenue Com- 
munity (Reformed) Church of Denver, 
Colo. Dr. James T. Carlyon, Professor of 
New Testament in Iliff School of Theol- 
ogy, is supplying the pulpit. 

Cornerstone of the new St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Chureh, Hanover, Pa., Dr. Edwin 
M. Sando, pastor, was laid July 28, with 
an impressive program and a very large 
audience. Mr. Henry Haas, of Hanover, 
builder of the present Church in 1879, was 
present. Offering was $161, with addi- 
tional subscriptions to Building Fund. 

Charles Russell Zweizig, Jr., son of Rey. 
and Mrs. Chas. R. Zweizig, who was born 
on Children’s Day, June 9, was baptized 


in the course of the morning service by 
Rev. Lee M, Erdman, D.D., on Aug, 11, 
in Bethany Chureh, York, Pa. Rev. Dr. 
Krdman also preached the sermon of the 
service, 


In Trinity Church, Philadelphia, Rev. 
Purd E, Deitz, pastor, guest preachers dur- 
ing the pastor’s vacation have been Reys. 
KE, EK. Leiphart, Lee A. Peeler, D.D., and 
J. Stanley Richards, The pastor will re- 
turn for Home-Coming Day, Sept. 8. Bible 
School attendance shows an increase over 
last year. 


The famous Churchman’s League Quar- 
tet of Christ Church, Hellertown, Pa., Rev. 
George B, Hamm, pastor, will sing at the 
closing meditation at the Camp Menseh 
Mill Conference and Retreat for Men, on 
Sunday evening, Aug. 25, at 7 o’cloek (D. 
S. T.). Dr. Nevin C. Harner will speak 
to the entire group from the subjeet, 
“That Strange Man on the Cross”. 


Registration of all freshmen in The Mis- 
sion House, Plymouth, Wis., will take 
place on Monday, Sept. 9, beginning at 1 
P. M. Opening services of the new year 
will be held Tuesday, Sept. 10, at 9 A. M. 
The Rev. Ira Lubbers of First Chureh, 
Gibbsville, Wis., will deliver the sermon. 


Registration of students will continue 
after the opening service. Classes will 
meet for the first time on Wednesday, 


Sept. 11, at 8 A. M. 


In a letter written from San Francisco 
on Aug. 15, the day prior to her sailing 
for Shanghai on the 8. 8. President John- 
son, Miss Minerva S. Weil sends greetings 
to all the friends in the home Church who 
are interested in the Lord’s work in China, 
She wishes to express her gratitude to all 
who have helped make her furlough a 
pleasant one and asks for their continued 
support in prayer as she returns to China. 


Trinity Church, Canton, O., Dr. H. Nevin 
Kerst, pastor, welcomed as guest preacher 
Rev. J. M. Johnson of Gary, Ind., on Aug. 
18. On Aug. 25, Prof. Karl H. Berns of 
the congregation will occupy the pulpit. 
On Sept. 1, Prof. Herbert W. Vandersall 
of the American University, Cairo, Egypt, 
will have charge of the morning service. 
Prof. and Mrs. Vandersall are home on 
furlough. 


During a severe electric storm that 
passed over Bellefonte, Pa., last Tuesday 
morning, the lofty steeple of St. John’s 
Reformed Church was struck by a cold 
bolt, and the steeple split from top to bot- 
tom. 
boards were torn from their fastenings. 
The consistory is considering the question 
whether to repair the steeple or tear it 
down. 


Appropriate anniversary services were 
held in St. John’s Church, Sprankel’s Mills, 
Pa., Rev. A. E. Master, pastor, in com- 
memoration of 100 years of faithful service 
on the part of the congregation, on June 
21 to 23, Speakers for the occasion were 
Revs. Elmer E. Emhoff, Clarence T. Moyer, 
M. N. George, A. Nelson, 8. B. Rohland, 
Sarkis Papajian, A. M. Keifer and C. L. 
Bash, and Elder D. F. Mohney. On Satur- 
day evening, June 22, the services were 
under the auspices of the young people. 


Mrs. Anna C. Stoner, widow of Rey. 
Abram B. Stoner, former pastor of Trinity 
Chureh, Norristown, Pa., died Aug. 13 at 
the family residence, 602 Drexel Ave., 
Drexel Hill, in her 80th year. She came 
from a family of 10 clergymen. Her father 


was the late Dr. Benjamin W. Helffenstein, 
She is survived by two daughters, Judith 
‘ 


Cross timbers were split and many ~ 
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D. and Mary H., and two sons, John P, 
and Dr. W. H., the latter of Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. The funeral was held Aug. 16 at 
Trinity Chureh, Norristown, with inter- 
ment in the Norris City Cemetery, 


The 65th Anniversary of the Salem 
Evangelical Chureh of Higginsville, Mo., 
was celebrated on Sunday, Aug. 11. The 
guest preachers were Dr. F. C. Klick, Pres- 
ident of the Evangelical branch of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Chureh, who 
preached the anniversary sermon in the 
morning, and Dr. John ©, Horning, who 
preached the missionary sermon in the 
afternoon and at the large union services 
in the open air in the evening. It was an 
occasion of joyous fellowship of former 
and present members. 


The sanctuary of Third Church, Greens- 
burg, Pa., Rev. Chas. D, Rodenberger, pas- 
tor, was rededicated Aug. 11. During the 
preceding month, while the pastor and 
wife were on vacation, the interior was 
completely redecorated. This transforma- 
tion, together with new Hymnals, make it 
a truly beautiful place of worship. On 
the night of Aug. 18 the pastor was the 
speaker at one of the union services of 
the Churehes of Greensburg, held in the 
St. Clair Park amphitheatre during the 
summer, 


Dr. Morgan A. Peters of Grace Church, 
Mt. Carmel, Pa., returned from his vaca- 
tion which was pleasantly spent at At- 
lantie City. Grace Chureh held regular 
services in charge of Rev. BE. M. Strickler 
of the local U. B. Chureh, Heidelberg 
League of C., E., Elder George Wilkinson 
and Mr. Edward R. Scherr of St. Clair, a 
personal friend of the pastor and an active 
layman. The choir assisted greatly in mak- 
ing these vacation services interesting. 
The following services are announced as 
the opening wedge for the fall campaign: 
Harvest Home, Sept. 15; Rally Day, Sept. 
29, and Holy Communion, Oct. 13, 


Salem Church, Campbelltown, Pa., Rev. 
Carl W. Isenberg, pastor, had a very inter- 
esting and helpful day on July 14, in cele- 
bating 90th anniversary of the founding 
of the 8. S. and laying of cornerstone of 
first Stone Church, and the 175th anni- 
versary of the laying out of the town. 
The latter anniversary was_ significant, 
since it is believed that Chureh life in 
the community began under direction of 
the Reformed and Lutheran Union Church 
soon after the planning of the town by 
John Campbell in 1760. Morning service 
was held under direction of the 8. 8S. which 
was divided into 3 parts. Adult lesson 
was taught by a former member of the 
congregation, Prof. Reuben P. Wolfers- 
berger of St. John’s, Lebanon; young peo- 
ple’s group was taught by Mr. Lloyd J. 
Haner, principal of Campbelltown schools 
and a member of Reformed Church, Fred- 
ericksburg; and Miss Sara Bowman of 
Trinity Church, Palmyra, told Bible stories 
to the Primary group. Sermon at after- 
noon services in which all the Churches of 
the town participated, was delivered by 
Rev. Jacob B. Landis of W. Reading, who 
used for his theme, “The Church and the 
Community”. There. were greetings from 
former pastors, as well as Rev. Joseph 
Newgard, a son of the congregation. A 
beautiful Oxford Teacher’s Bible was pre- 
sented to Elder Hiram G. Newgard, an of- 
ficer of the congregation since 1886 and 
Vice-President of the Eastern Synod, by 
the consistory in behalf of the congrega- 
tion, in appreciation of his splendid ser- 
vices. Presentation speech was delivered 
by Mr. Harold W. Risser, secretary of con- 
sistory and congregation. Attendance at 
both services was very large and a wonder- 
ful spirit was manifested. 


PREJUDICE 


I am a powerful monarch at whose com- 


mand millions quake and kings and em- 


perors raise the rattling sabers of hatred. 
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IT whisper foul lies into the ears of the 
simple, and with my cunning wiles se 
duce the astute. 

I cause wars and the rumors of wars, 
By my will I direct the murder of inno- 
cent millions and waste the dry places of 
the earth with the tears of widows and 
orphans, 

I have men erucified because they are 
Jews or because they are Negroes. I 
make bloody the pages of history because 
I do not like the Frenehman, the China- 
man, or the little brown man from Japan, 


I blight human progress, make unhappy 
the lives of brilliant men, undermine the 
ambitions of the most worthy. 


I tear down the pillars of the temple, 
destroy the faith of the believer, divide 
the strength of the forces that strive to 
move into the dwelling places of the Most 
High. 


I narrow the conceptions of men, dwarf 
the intellect of genius, and poison the soul 
of innocence, 


I kindle forever the fires of misunder- 
standing, and befog the grave issues that 
confront nations in the hour of crisis. 


I kill love, wreck homes and provoke 
scandal, 


But in all my work I find no use for 
men of broad minds and courageous 
hearts. Little men are my tools, small 
minds the most effective instruments of 
my diabolical purposes, 


Who am I? Many have served me and 
yet are not aware of my identity. 


I am = prejudice—the uncompromising 
foe of man, and the principles of human 
justice.—Winston-Salem (N. C.) Daily 
News. 


SOME MISSIONARIES LIVING IN 
JAPAN 


To Their Fellow Christians in the 
United States 


As Americans living in Japan we find 
ourselves in a position of peculiar priv- 
ilege. To the rich heritage of our own 
citizenship, there is added the wealth of 
life and friendship with another nation. 
Our experience has deepened our appre- 
ciation of both peoples and has convinced 
us that priceless benefits will continue 
to flow naturally from growing intimacy 
and co-operation between them. For the 
historical friendship between Japan and 
the United States is not a mere phrase; 
it is a fact which rests upon deep senti- 
ment, mutually advantageous commercial 
interests, and fortunate geographical posi- 
tions. This relationship has the additional 
advantage of being enlivened by differing 
but complementary cultures. Obviously 
only a structure of peace should rest upon 
such a foundation. 

In saying this we would not ignore dif- 
ferences in point of view on some vital 
issues. Such differences are inevitable be- 
tween strong and aspiring nations, but 
they should be made stepping stones to 
mutual respect and co-operation through 
the workings of enlightened statesmanship 
and the diplomacy of peace. We rely thus 
not only upon the friendly relationships 
between our two nations in the past but 
also upon the solemn agreements which 
both, together with other civilized nations 
of the world, have underwritten in the 
Pact of Paris and other covenants. 

However, in the presence of forces 
which, if unchecked, may easily endanger 
this long record of unbroken peace, we 
would urge our friends in the United 
States to redouble their efforts to under- 
stand the problems and difficulties con- 
fronting the Oriental peoples, to remove 
all sources of friction and misunderstand- 
ing for which our nation may be responsi- 
ble, and particularly to cultivate attitudes 
that will spurn any suggestion of seeking 
solutions of our problems by means other 
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than the employment of peaceful di- 
plomacy. We plead for the will to peace, 

With a solemn sense of our responsibil 
ity as Christian Americans in Japan, and 
in the light of our intimate knowledge of 
the Japanese people, we declare our con- 
viction that the cause of peace and mu- 
tual welfare will be served if our fellow 
American citizens resolutely and con- 
scientiously consider the following pro- 
posals: 

(1) To study with care the laws pro- 
posed in our legislative assemblies, or al- 
ready on the statute books, that bear upon 
our relations with foreign countries, and 
more particularly to remove the aspects of 
our Immigration Act which offend the self- 
respect of Oriental peoples; 

(2) To condemn the subversive propa- 
ganda against foreign countries frequently 
appearing in certain of our newspapers; 

(3) To bring to bear the force of Chris- 
tian principles upon the foreign policies 
of our government; 

(4) To support our government in every 
effort to avoid giving offense to friendly 
nations by such incidents as indisereet 
declarations on the part of public officials, 
naval maneuvers on the borders of friend- 
ly powers, and other provocative gestures 
of foree; 

(5) To encourage our government to 
take the lead in disarmament proposals 
which, while protecting legitimate national 
interests, shall eventuate in reduction of 
armaments to police status; 

(6) To cherish the faith that peace can 
be won and maintained wherever men of 
good will unite in sacrificial and intelli- 
gent co-operation, and to encourage the 
round-table method of solving the com- 
plex but by no means insoluble problems 
now confronting the nations in East Asia; 

(7) To re-enforce our government in 
every possible way in a policy of co-opera- 
tion with other nations through the Inter- 
national Labor Office, the World Court, 
and all other effective agencies for world 
regeneration. We believe that the entry 
of the United States into the League of 
Nations would greatly contribute to the 
maintenance of peace in Hast Asia, remov- 
ing a serious obstacle to Japan’s return to 
the League, and encouraging her eo-opera- 
tion in all international affairs. 

In thus addressing our fellow Christians 
in the United States we would stress the 
need of forbearance and sympathetie un- 
derstanding of the spiritual aspirations 
and material needs of all the Oriental peo- 
ples; we urge the exercise of a fearless 
and enlightened conscience in the discern- 
ment and support of the moral principles 
involved in this situation. We believe in 
facing these problems upon the plane of 
Christian love rather than that of mater- 
ialistie self-interest. We assure our fellow- 
Americans of the presence of this spirit 
and point of view among many of our 
Japanese friends, both Christian and non- 
Christian, and we pledge ourselves to work 
to the end that in the critical issues be- 
fore us the advocates of reason and peace 
on both sides of the Pacifie may speak the 
final word. 

(Signed by 217 men and women, inelud- 
ing our own missionaries, and sent by Dr, 
D. B. Sehneder.) 
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A Letter to the Editor 


Pe Salat 
The above are the initials on the inner 
band of a panama hat which the writer 
of this article inadvertently picked up 
from a bench on the campus of Ursinus 


College on the afternoon of Sunday, Aug. 
10. At onee, his interest was aroused be- 
cause Dr. Paul 8. Leinbach, the genial 
editor of the “Reformed Church Messen- 
ger’, had preached the morning sermon, 
hut he had gone home, Further investiga- 
tion disclosed the fact that the noted 
editor had swapped hats with Dr, William 
Zyner, a Pennsburg dentist. The transae- 
tion occasioned two surprises. The first 
was that the writer of the recent editorial, 
“The New Sunday” (“Reformed Church 
Messenger”, Aug. 8, 1935) and numerous 
similar artieles on the commercialization 
of the Sabbath, has himself so changed 
that though the Ten Commandments have 
not changed, he, like a horse jockey or a 
Jewish pawnshop keeper, actually traded 
hats on the Lord’s Day. The second sur- 
prise came on Monday morning when the 
good-hearted dentist, after having worn 
the editorial hat for almost a day, in giv- 
ing a free lecture on “Taking Care of 
Your Teeth” used such terms as “Revela- 
tion” tooth powder, “Straight and Narrow 
Way” tooth brush, “Bowling Green” dental 
floss, and “Good Literature” gold filling. 
So soon had the hat wrought these un- 
usual results that the coming issues of the 
“Reformed Church Messenger” are await- 
ed with the curiosity to know whether 
they will contain such editorials as “Tooth 
Paste” philosophy, “Tooth Brush” Spir- 
itual Cleanliness, “Dentists’ Observance of 
the Sabbath” and Zyner’s Conception of 
the New Merged “Messenger”. 
erm tye 

(The writer of the above letter is to 
some extent “talking through his hat’”— 
but editors are supposed to take the posi- 
tion that the customer is usually about 
half right, at least. The Editor’s hat, by 


the way, was so unkempt that the Head- 
master of Mercersburg Academy recently 
declared it to be one of the most dis- 
—and he has 


reputable he had ever seen 
seen plenty.) 


CHURCH: 
MEN'S 
LEAGUE 


Dr. John M. G. Darms, Secretary 


The Chureh can rise no higher than her 
men. Not only the apostles but all Chris- 
tian men can and should be colaborers 
with God. God works not apart from but 
with men and down through the ages 
Christian men have stood at the front of 
spiritual, social and moral endeavor and 
with the help of God scored many triumphs 
and conquests in and through the Chureh. 
Men to the front is the call of the hour. 
But no man ean lift the Chureh or his 
fellows unless he himself stand on the 
heights with God. May this fall and win- 
ter find our Churchmen rising to higher 
levels of thought, of faith, of Christian 
living and action and thus make their 
consecrated man-power effective and 
through fellowship and cooperation lift 
the Church from the doldrums and defeat 
to successive ecclesiastical, social and spir- 
itual victories. 


Camp Mensch Mill is calling the men 
of Eastern Synod and the Church for a 
two-days fellowship, conference and re- 
treat. The call is extended to all men, 
pastors and laymen, for Saturday and Sun- 
day, Aug. 24-25. No better place, no bet- 
ter time could have been selected. The 
farmers have gathered their harvest, busi- 
ness men are on vacation and many me- 
chanies and workers have a Saturday half 
holiday. Spend it at the Camp with the 
fine men in our Churches who are doing 
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wonderful work in the Chapters of 
Churchmen’s League, in Bible Classes, in 
Men’s Clubs and in musi¢al or administra 
tive activities and other capacities in the 
local Church. Never was a finer oppor- 
tunity offered the men of our Church to 
effect friendship and stimulate one an- 
other for greater personal good and aetivi- 
ties of the local Chureh. Chairman Chas. 
Freeman and his active committee have 
provided a wonderful program, which no 
man can afford to miss. Come, let us draw 
apart and rest awhile in the love of Christ 
and of one another. COME—ye men! 


It is interesting to note how this work 
of the Churchmen’s League sets men’s 
mind to work along varied lines. One of 
our ingenious pastors, the Rev. John Seid- 
ler of Pearl City, Ill, who this year organ- 
ized a chapter and among other things 
became interested in the social, play pro- 
gram of the men, has invented a new 
game of dart baseball. As a baseball en- 
thusiast he saw the limitations of the old 
game, which many use, and perfected a 
scheme which is more satisfactory and ad- 
mits of more truly technical and seien- 
tific baseball. More men can play and 
cover the lost points on the old chart. We 
hope to have this available some time this 
fall. Congratulations, John. Let the good 
work go on. 


The topie for September in our League 
meetings is, Religion in Education. The — 
helps have been prepared by the Rey. H. 
H. Lohans of Webster Groves, Mo., and 
are a plain, exhaustive and practical pre- 
sentation of this timely subjeet, in which 
all Churchmen are interested. Dr. C. A. 
Hauser has added some valuable sugges- 
tions. Our men should profit by this study 
and give greater thought to Christian Edu- 
cation and what our Church and other 
Churches are doing along these lines. 


Now is the time to plan to organize 
your men in a Chapter of the Churchmen’s 
League. Write to the office for material 
and suggestions and if need be, personal 
presentation of this work to the men of 
your Church. 
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Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


PLAYGROUNDS 


Text, Zechariah 8:5, “And the streets of 
the city shall be full of boys and girls 
playing in the streets thereof.” 


The other week we had our annual play- 
ground parade, when about 5,000 children 
marched through several of our most im- 
portant streets, a distance of almost two 
miles. The streets were lined on both 
sides by the spectators, who came out in 
even larger numbers than they do to see 
a circus parade, 

Automobiles, trolleys and buses were 
not allowed to use these streets during the 
time of the parade, and the children had 
absolute right of way. Here was a realiza- 
tion of the ideal picture which the prophet 
Zechariah spoke about before Jesus was 
born. The streets of our city were full 
of boys and-girls playing therein. 

We all know that under ordinary eir- 
cumstances the streets of our modern cities 
are not safe places for children to play 
in. Great changes have taken place since 
the day of Zechariah, and our streets are 


too crowded with traffic to permit any 
kind of play in them. This danger was 
more and more impressed upon the public 
mind by the numerous accidents which 
occurred and by the deaths of children 
which became more and more frequent in 
recent years. 

The necessity of providing safe play 
places for the children became so urgent 
that playgrounds were finally established 


‘THE WAY 


God’s will be done 
In me today, 

That I may walk 
In wisdom’s way. 


God’s truth make clear 

The way for me, 

That I may now 
Divinely see. 


God’s love enlarge 
My heart today, 

That I may serve 
The Christlike way. 


—Grenville Kleiser 


here and there in one city after another, 
and now there is scarcely a city of any 
considerable size without its playgrounds. 
The children of our day have the ad- 
vantage over the children of Zechariah’s 
day, because they need no longer play in 
the streets of the city. 

It may not be generally known that to 
an unnamed, freckled faced Boston lad, 
in his teens, is due the distinction of 
having originated the playground. After 
repeated efforts on the part of Boston hu- 
manitarian organizations “to secure play- 
grounds under municipal supervision for 
the thousands of city boys and girls”, this 
13-year-old boy, skin-tanned by playing 
ball in roadway and alley, wading flooded 
gutters, and skating on sidewalks, simply 
recited a short verse before the august 
members of the board, which was so 
startling in its indictment as to cause 
them to set about establishing the first 
American playground. 

Speaking for “Young America”, this 
lad said: 


“We're tired of being chased here and 
there, 

While trying to play in the open air; 

They don’t want children in a city flat, 

But there’s always room fora dog or eat; 

They can’t abolish children, you know, 

As horses for autos had to go.” 
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From all quarters comes the testimony 
of judges of juvenile court, chiefs of po- 
lice and probation officers that this care 
for the youth of thousands of children in 
the congested districts of our cities has 
resulted in a marked decrease of juvenile 
crime and delinquency, as shown in some 
places in a decrease of nearly 50 per cent 
in the number of arrests of boys. 

“Gangs” are often formed in our cities 
and towns, who not only fight other gangs 
but also often become a nuisance and a 
terror in the community. In one city such 
a gang found amusement in throwing 
stones at the windows of passing railway 
coaches. Arresting them did not abate 
the mischief, and the employment of spe- 
cial watchmen only seemed to incite them 
to greater activity. Then a playground 
was started, and the members of the gang 
came into it. They did not stop their 
throwing, but they used baseballs and 
hasketballs instead of stones, and changed 
their targets from passenger car windows 
to bases and goals. And the boys them- 
selves were changed from anarchists to 
citizens, 

Even as I am writing this sermon there 
is in progress a “Lantern Parade” in our 
City Park, where the playground children 
are carrying the lanterns made by them- 
selves in many artistic forms out of tin 
cans, boxes, and other material. It is 
a very interesting sight to see them mareh 
along with lanterns all lit, and about five 
thousand persons gathered to see the 
fascinating display. 

These parades demonstrate the faet that 
the playground children are taught to pro- 
duce many useful and artistic articles. 
This is only one of the many benefits of 
the modern playground. Trained leaders 
have charge of these playgrounds and the 
play of the children is properly. directed 
so as to bring about the best results. 

We are glad to note that playground 
equipment is now provided in institutions 
for children, such as orphans’ homes, 
homes for friendless children, and similar 
institutions for children and youth. These 
supply an important element in the train- 
ing of the boys and girls and have a 
wholesome effect in the physical, mental 
and spiritual development of the young. 


The play instinct is found in every 
normal ehild, but if it is not properly 
directed it may express itself in unsocial 
and unlawful ways. In the playgrounds 
this natural play instinet is supervised 
and directed so that the children are kept 
busy in a useful way. Play forms become 
the practice and preparation for life. In 
playing with dolls the girl is preparing 
for motherhood. In building with blocks 
the boy is preparing for future construe- 
tion. In play with toy autos, locomotives, 
telephones, and radio we see the future 
engineer. Dr. Luther Gulick says, “If 
you want to know what a child is, study 
his play; if you want to affeet what he 
shall be, direct the form of play.” 

Play, when rightly directed, secures 
physieal growth and development. In the 
country, especially on the farm, there are 
many forms of activity in which boys and 
girls may take part, but even these have 
heen greatly reduced during the past 50 
years by the introduction of labor-saving 
machines and implements. But in the 
cities, where about half of our boys and 
girls now live, little physical work is re- 
quired about the house or apartment, and 
play must take the place of much of the 
work that used to be done by hand. 

Play gives the growing child greater 
mastery of its body, and gives beauty of 
form and grace of movement. It recreates 
nervous energy, and makes the growing 
youth physically fit for the duties and 
aetivities which will only too soon devolve 
upon them, Entering fully into the spirit 
of the play or game stimulates the mental 
life. Rules must be accurately learned 
and followed. When a child or youth 
learns a game he does it with all his be- 
ing. To make decisions in the play ae- 
curately develops mental alertness, The 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


THAT—It doesn’t pay to worry or 
to give up in despair? 


THAT—There are heaps of gladness 
for you to freely share? 


THAT—It doesn’t pay to grumble 
when everything seems 
wrong? 


THAT—You can drown depression 
in a cheerful burst of song? 


THAT—It doesn’t pay to dawdle 
when there’s urgent work to 
do? 


THAT—A clear and noble purpose 
will inspire the best in you? 


THAT—It doesn’t pay to sorrow 
over chances missed and 
gone? 


THAT—However dark the midnight, 
there will surely come the 
dawn? 


—Grenville Kleiser 


hoy who leads in athleties frequently be- 
comes a leader in his manhood. There is 
much mental development made possible 
through the distinctly mental types of 
recreation, such as the pageants, dramas, 
pantomimes, and various other play activ- 
ities. 

One of the greatest benefits of the play- 
ground is the development of social life. 
When children can play together they 
learn to work together when they are 
older. The first lessons in co-operation are 
learned in team games. Play stimulates 
brotherliness and neighborliness. Our play- 
ground directors deserve a great deal of 
credit for molding together into a com- 
munity the motley groups which gather 
on the playgrounds, especially in those 
portions of the city where many of the 
foreign-born adults live. They are help- 
ing in a large way to prepare the children 
for true democracy and future citizenship. 

The playgrounds also help to develop 
the moral life and the spiritual character. 
Rightly directed play builds desirable 
habits of character. It keeps the children 
engaged in wholesome activity, develops 
the will, cultivates the spirit of fairness, 
makes for clean thinking and clean living, 
develops courage, and develops ideals for 
the Christian life. 


Forceful lady customer (to auto sales- 
man): “I want you to take off that hooter 
and give me a bell lilte a fire engine, so 
that everything gets out of my way.’— 
Punch. 


FOOD FACTS 


Did You Know That: 


Rancidity of potato chips, salted 

nuts and bacon is avoided by dust- 

ing with an oat flour product. 

—_—Delivery truck bodies refrigerated 
with dry ice are one of the latest 
developments to preserve milk 
quality for consumers. 

— —Rhubarb juice is the latest of the 
new juice beverages. 

——QOf each 4 pounds of tomatoes 
grown in the United States, 3 
pounds are used for manufacture 
and one pound as fresh. 

These “food facts” are compiled by 

the Division of Consumers Informa: 

tion, New Jersey State Department of 

Agriculture. 
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LITTLE STORIES 
By a “Jail Angel’ 


Some of my more intimate friends in a 

facetious spirit have called me a ‘Jail 

Bird,” but the title above is more accurate 

and obviously is to be preferred; the “little 

stories” that may be related from time to 

time are taken from my note books and 
are factual. 


A Heathen 

It was my privilege a few years since 
to carry a gospel message to a lone prisoner 
in the town of —— Like the woman 
of Thyatira, he opened, or rather the Lord, 
opened his heart to the words of grace, 
and he gave himself to the kingdom. 
Speaking with him afterwards, as he was 
serving the sentence imposed upon him by 
the court, he said that he had never known 
anything about the Bible or concerning 
God, until the good tidings were brought 
to him in that jail. So in a great Christian 
state, and in Christian America, a young 
man was found who was virtually a “hea- 
then!” It is not necessary to go to India, 
or China, or Africa, or the isles of the sea, 
to find “heathen”; they may be living at 
the next door, or across the street, or on 
the other side of the alley; and if they are 
not discovered in those localities, it will 
only be needful to go to the jail—just a 
few blocks distant—and they will surely 
be found there! 


“T hear that Jones left 

had to an orphan asylum.” 
“Ts that so?” What did he leave?” 
“Twelve children.” 


everything he 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


NOT A BRIBE 
Ruth Nickel 


Marian was not accustomed to being 
bribed to do things for her own good. It 
was our feeling that she should be helped 
to understand why she must do them, for 
we knew that in later life she would often 
be faced with difficult tasks which carried 
no reward except in the satisfaction of 
work well done. 

The depression brought a number of 
changes into her life. Moving from the 
suburbs into the city not only separated 
her from her friends, but it took her away 
from a very pleasant school. Now she 
found herself living on a crowded street 
with neither grass nor trees. Instead of 
going to a sunny, well equipped, modern 
school, she had to go to an overcrowded 
and rather badly run school which was 
jail-like even in outward appearance. In 
her suburban school the classes were small, 
there was opportunity for individual at- 
tention and for study periods, so that she 
had often left school with her homework 
done. Now she had so much to do that 
she had little time for play. Furthermore, 
in the city school she was asked to adhere 
to a daily schedule which required her to 
go to bed half an hour earlier than she 
had been accustomed. 

During the first week we realized that 
she was not happy, but we were not pre- 
pared for the storm that broke on the 
Monday morning of the second. She did- 
n't want to go to school After a good cry 
she pulled herself together, but she was 
a pathetic little figure as she left the 
house. 

That night she finished her lessons short 
ly before her new,bedtime and began to 
read a book. When the clock struck she 
paid no attention, and finally we had to 
remind her that it was time to go to bed. 
Marian closed the book with a snap. 

“Good gracious,” she said, “I can’t do 
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DOG FRIENDS 


As I go whistling down the street 

I have so many friends to greet, 

Perhaps they’d be just dogs to you, 

To me they’re friends and all true 
blue. 


A happy bark, a friendly tail, 

Straightforward eyes to greet my 
hail, 

Each one all eagerness to please, 

I’m proud to have such friends as 
these. 


I think it’s sad all men don’t know 
The qualities that dogs can show, 

But as for me, my day’s more sweet 
Because I have such friends to greet. 


—Solveig Paulson, in Our 
Dumb Animals. 


anything any more but go to school and 
go to bed. I wish I hadn’t been born!” 
And then there were more tears. 

That night we discussed what we could 
do. At last we decided to give Marian 
something pleasant to think about. She 
was very fond of parties, particularly of 
the fun of preparing for them. However, 
we did not want to offer her one as a re- 
ward for not crying. We wanted to divert 
her mind and make her realize that there 
would still be some fun in life and also 
that we loved her and were interested in 
her happiness. 

So the next night at dinner we made a 
bargain. Marian was to have a party two 
months later. And during the two months 
she was to make an earnest effort to study 
her lessons conscientiously and live up to 
her new schedule. ‘We could look ahead 
and see that she would make the adjust- 
ment, acquire new friends, and probably 
end by liking even the new school; but it 
was difficult for her to see it as we did. 

“This is not a bribe, Marian,” I said. 
“We will give you the party even if 
you keep on erying about school and pro- 
testing about going to bed. But, of course, 
we know you won't. At any rate, you'll 
have something pleasant to think about. 
We'll do our best to have -Gladys and 
Hazel (her former chums) brought into 
town for the occasion and of course in 
two months you’ll have some friends here. 
Maybe Mrs. Thompson’s daughter next 
door will help you with the preparation 
for the party, and, of course, we will, too.” 

Marian brightened up at once and that 
night she went to bed at the proper mo- 
ment. We had no more tears. We made 
‘no effort to check up on her time of retir- 
ing, and she seemed to appreciate this. 
In fact, she became so conscientious about 
being in bed on time that she even took 
the clock into the bathroom with her so 
that she would not stay too long in the 
shower and be a few minutes late. 

Mrs. Thompson’s daughter was delighted 
to help with the party plans, and after a 
few weeks’ adjustment Marian found that 
she was able to do her homework more 
quickly than at. first. Then there was 
more time for relaxation and for compan- 
ionship with Grace Thompson. The pre- 
parations for the party gave them a com- 
mon interest, and soon they were friends. 
When the great day finally came Marian 
felt at home in school and in her new 
neighborhood. 


“Por many years during normal times 
kindergarten education was desperately 
needed and where carried on paid rich 
dividends in properly caring for and train- 
ing little boys and girls for future living. 
But in times like these, when homes have 


broken down and where the little ones 
have been left alone and called upon to 
suffer, the need is imperative.’—Arthur 


Braden, President, Transylvania College, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


CH UTE 


If there is no kindergarten for the 
little ones of your community, a letter 
to the National Kindergarten Association, 
8 West Fortieth Street, New York City, 
Will bring you information and literature 
which will assist you. to get one opened 
in your public school. 


Kishpaw: “The way of the transgressor 
is hard.” 

Cutlip: “Yes, but the trouble is that it 
is generally hard on somebody else.” 


WHAT STAND SHOULD A CHRISTIAN 
STEWARD TAKE TOWARD WAR? 


First Prize Essay of Group D 
in the 1935 Stewardship Contest 
by Matilda M. Peterman 
Lionville, Pa. 


A Christian Steward is one who has had 
all of his possessions hestowed on him by 
God, and, realizing this, he uses them to 
the best of his ability to further the King- 
dom of God. 

War has been said to be “wholesale mur- 
der.” What stand, then, should a Christian 
Steward take? 

Life is the first thing which is given to 
us to use to the best of our ability. War 
destroys life; so in war we are destroying 
a God-given possession, 

One of the basic principles of Christian- 
ity is peace. Christ taught the doctrine of 
peace. He himself was a peaceful man, 
and peace followed Him in His teachings, 
War is contrary to the teachings of our 
own Christian religion. 

Many times we hear of the “glory of 
war.” There may be a glamour about it 
to attract those who seek only adventure 
and who do not see the awful gruesomeness 
of it. Can there be any glory in it when 
men who have been in the midst of war 
will not talk about it unless they cannot 
avoid a discussion on that subject? This 
is what we find in nearly all cases where 
the men have heen “over.” 

War! We shudder at the sound of the 
word. The victory and land possession 
gained through war can never compensate 
for the man-wrecking, the home wrecking, 
and the land destroying damages which it 
brings. 

We call our nation a Christian nation. 
Still if it is Christian, we should not per- 
mit war. The leaders of our nation should 
be strong Christian men who will carry out 
the teachings of Christianity in their rul- 
ings and not he led by motives such as a 
desire for wealth or possession of some new 
land. All that is here belongs to God, and 
in due time He will see that the one best 
capable of taking care of His interests 
is the one to whom the larger share of 
what is to be had in this world is given. 

Let us select our nation’s leaders from 
the groups of true Christians of our coun- 
try. = 

A true Christian Steward should take a 
stand against all war. He should develop 
his talents to spread the teachings of 
Christ. He should respect all life as some- 
thing belonging to God. Look at the 
maimed and scarred shells of men who have 
returned from the fields of battle. They 
could have done so much more good in the 
world if they had not gone to war. The 
victories of war do not justify the price 
which is paid by those who win the victory. 

Disarmament is one of the most talked 
of topics in the news and has been for 
some time. It is a great plan and should 
be wholeheartedly supported by all Chris- 
tian people as a means toward ending war. 


THE PASTOR THINKS 


That it is a good sign for the 
Church that denominational and 
congregational trouble-makers are 
being looked upon as_ pestiferous 
nuisances. —Now and Then 
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ONLY A DOG 


I’m only a dog,— 
Not much, you say? 
But I have great sport, 
I play all the day. 


I’m only a dog,— 
You're sorry for me? 

I sleep well at night, 
From worry I’m free. 


I’m only a dog,— 
Sad lot, do you think? 
I’ve good things to eat, 
And plenty to drink. 


I’m only a dog,— 

When I see men at strife, 
I'm thankful to God 

I lead a dog’s life! 


—Grenville Kleiser. 


Are the lives given in war given for 
God? No, they are not. Wars are not 
fought to gain anything for God; they are 
fought to gain imaterial things for the 
country. 

Many, many billions of dollars are spent 
in war; many lives are lost; many acres 
of land are ruined by shells; houses are 
wrecked; whole towns are destroyed. Let 
us think of the things that could be done 
with these to further the Kingdom of God. 
The money spent on ammunition, soldiers’ 
wages, guns and all war materials would 
pay a goodly number of missionaries to 
spread the word of God. If for each life 
lost in war there had been one soul saved 
and brought to Christ, our Churches would 
have a good bit to their credit. Instead of 
wrecked homes, there should be homes full 
of people eager to hear about the gospel of 
peace. Barren land should be good land 
sowed with seed to be grown with God’s 
care into food. 

If all the money spent in war were 
gathered together and then distributed to 
help further the teachings of Christ, our 
whole world would soon be a better place 
in which to live and there would be no talk 
of war. Even now the bonuses given to 
the veterans, even though they more than 
deserve them, would go a long way to pay 
the salaries of missionaries. Let us take 
the money that is used by the influential 
men to spread propaganda of war and use 
it to spread the teachings of peace. Use 
the headline space for peace promotion in 
our newspapers. Hach and every one of us 
who is truly Christian can do his part to- 
ward abolishing war and furthering the 
cause of Christ. 

Why not talk about peace instead of 
war? It’s just as easy. Everyone is ask- 
ing, “Do you think there will be another 
war?” Let us change that to “Are you 
doing your part in the struggle for peace?” 
“Thou shalt not kill.” When we go to war 
that commandment means nothing to us. 
We cannot obey the Christian teachings if 
we have wars. 

Let us give our children stories of Jesus 
instead of guns. Train them to love peace 
and consider war as something entirely out 
of the question from the Christian view- 
point, 

The people of a nation have a lot to do 
with the actions of that nation. So let 
every Christian woman and man denounce 
war and pray and work for peace through- 
out the world. May we work for peace 
so that the coming generation of the world 
may not know the horrors of war and 


that it may be one happy kingdom work- 


ing for God as,Christian Stewards should. 


Let our motto be “Wage Peace Always.” 


LOOK AWAY 


“What model is your car?” 


“Tt’s not a model, it’s a horrible exam-_ 


ple.”—Santa Fe Magazine. 
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Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—A PARAGRAPH WITH 
TANGLED WORDS, No. 3 


“T have seen too much and know too 
much. If I wrote my memoirs, not a man 
would go to war; even if the security of 
his country demanded it.’—Clemenceau. 


CURTAILED WORDS, No. 54 


‘1. She stood before the and noticed 
how the (2 off) tossed the leaves. 


She also saw the rabbit the race, 
with the hound chasing. 

2. It was in the gallery that 
met and said it was 
event. 

3. She used an electric when she 
wanted to (2 off) her quilt, be- 
cause it so convenient. 


4, It was in the land that 
waged his battles. “Shame on you to 
the quiet of the country,” said 


5. She found her French 
Said she had 

than with 

6. He spent a Turkish for a bronze 

(2 off) to take home a 
souvenir. 

7. They crashed the 


difficult. 
(2 off) trouble with 


of the door; 


broke a window ; upset a 
of water and gave poor a severe 
shock. —A. M. §. 


Children’s Corner 


By Alliene De Chant Seltzer 


Wish you’d pop in on us here at Camp 
Mensch Mill! Sunday is our Visiting Day, 
and you'll be welcome any evening at our 
7:15 vespers on Vesper Hill. One of the 
first surprises that will catch your eye will 
be the new cottage, presented to the camp 
by the campers, mostly in one-dollar love 
gifts. It houses 12 campers, and is the 
only cottage that has racks down the cen- 
ter on which the campers can hang their 
clothes. We teachers, therefore, for the 
first time in the seven years of camp his- 
tory, have the second floor of the old mill 
to ourselves. Dr. J. G. Rupp’s barn has 
likewise been so improved that 60 boys 
can now be housed in the cow and horse 
stables, and on the barn floor! You'll find 
the girls in the new cottage, in Tohickon 
and Lancaster cottages, the cow stable of 
the Mensch barn, and in the old double 
house. My wagon shed classroom has even 
been improved, for we’ve added a book 
shelf, and gravel has been spread deep on 
the floor! Believe it or not—we’re having 
five camps this year — intermediate, two 
senior camps, one for young people, and 
ene for ADULTS! And so we grow and 
grow. And we who helped to begin it all, 
still dream dreams and see visions—visions 
of cottages for all campers, the old house 
for faculty rooms, the cider mill converted 
into a Museum and a cottage; more trees; 
a deeper dam; why! we may even discover 
a splendid use for the old pig stye! So 
here’s to you, who will be the campers of 
tomorrow, and to your parents, rich uncles, 
and aunts and grand-parents, who will do 
more than their share in making our 
dreams come true—providing the physical 
background for your training in Christian 
leadership. 


THE THOUGHTS OF 
JUSTUS TIMBERLINE 


(Continued from Page 6) 


the preacher—or you—about the misfits in 
the choir and the official board and the 
Church School and the Ladies’ Aid Society. 

“T wonder that the work is done so well. 
Somebody must sweat over it, that we 
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Out of the Fatherland he came. 
Would that Land had remained the 
same: 
When a pious Church held sway, 
When the Bible showed the Way, 
When the text of every day 
Was translated Love, Obey 
God, ruler of Luther Land. 


Out of the Luther Land he came! 
Where light of truth had ceased to 
flame! 
Revolution of the state 
Dethroned God; low and great 
Nurtured instead black hate, 
Contagion none could abate— 
Mars, ruler of Kaiser land. 


From Deutchland Uber Alles came 

The retribution bringing shame, 
Sorrowing the human soul, 
Nations played the Cainlike role, 
Youth were taught to lose con- 

trol— 

Unbridled passion was their goal— 
Lust of flesh, of gold the sole 
Success: Creed of Pilgrim’s land! 


The bandit, not the Christian, will 
we train? 

Then death not life will be the gain. 

Barabbas or Jesus? The choice is 
plain. 


Let not the hounds of hell escape 
the leash, 

Lord God Almighty, we beseech; 

Let love divine the human heart en- 
rich, 

O God, our Father, we beseech! 


—Paul A. Kunkel 


know nothing about, any more than the au- 
dience knew what that play had taken out 
of me.” 

“But,” I said to him, “it’s done you lots 
of good. Think how much easier your di- 
rector’s job will be next year.” 

“Me? Next year? Justus, don’t be silly. 
I told you I was converted. But if I 
should ever go through another such ex- 
perience, I’d backslide. Some things can 
be overdone!” 


Why Make the Starting So Hard? 


When I was a boy on the farm my 
friend, Jim Oliver, who was senior hired 
man, and therefore my boss as well as my 
friend, used to say, “Remember, Justus, 
it’s starting the wagon that tires the 
horses.” 

And then he would show me how to plan 
my driving around-the place so as to have 
as few stops as possible. 

I think of his words every fall, when 
Church and Church School are getting un- 
der way. Seems as though we have to use 
up all of September really getting started. 

Some of the folks are like a horse I 
once drove to the farm wagon, who almost 
jumped out of his collar as soon as I 
picked up the lines. His first fierce pull 
would drag the other horse back ,and by 
the time we were under way he’d have 
used up double the energy that was really 
ealled for. 

I think that’s why we have a small 
slimp in our Chureh work early in Octo- 
ber. Some of us start off with a rush, be- 
fore everybody’s ready, and then we have 
to back up a bit before starting again. 

One Church in our town has a different 
policy. It plans most of its fall work in 
June, and a skeleton staff is on the job all 
summer—all unpaid, of course—and there’s 
very little heavy starting to do the week 
after Labor Day. 

Some time I’m going to get the whole 
story of how they do it. There should 
be an idea in it for the rest of us. 
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Good, absent-minded Dr. J. was greatly 
dependent upon his practical wife. One 
morning Mrs. J. sent up an announcement 
after he had entered the pulpit, with a 
footnote intended to be private. “The 
Woman’s Missionary Society,’ he read 
aloud, “will meet Wednesday afternoon at 
3 o’clock sharp. Your necktie is crooked; 
please straighten toward the right.”— 
Nashville Christian Advocate. 


“What’s a bachelor’s button, Joe?” 
“One that ain’t there.””—Selected. 


The Family Altar 


Rev. Paul J. Dundore, Ph.D. 


HELPS FOR WEEK OF AUG. 26-SEPT. 1 

Memory Verse: So laboring ye ought to 
help the weak. Acts 20:35. 

Memory Hymn: “Nearer, My God, to 
hee eaNo. 296. 

Theme: Paul (Worker with Hand and 
Brain). 


Monday: Paul a Laborer 
Acts 18:1-11 


Paul was a tent-maker. This trade he 
learned as a Jewish youth in Tarsus. The 
Jews believed that failure to teach a child 
a trade was to teach him to steal. At first 
the trade was his vocation in life, but 
now it was his avocation. His vocation 
was that of preaching the Gospel. It is 
a blessing for a man to have an avocation 
as well as a vocation. Especially is this 
true in a time of unemployment. When our 
educational program will be redefined it 
will aim to teach youth for an avocation 
as well as for a vocation in life. Paul 
did not consider tent-making and Gospel- 
preaching inconsistent. Work and wor- 
ship, business and religion should go forth 
together, using the one to support the 
other. Paul labored for the support of 
the weak. 

Prayer: We thank Thee, O Father, for 
bodily strength whereby we may give our- 
selves to honest toil. Speed the day when 
employment may be offered unto the many 
who are willing to work and who, by their 
labors, may share with the people in need 
and experience the joy of giving unto 
the weak, even as Jesus gave Himself for 
us. Amen, 


Tuesday: The Secret of Contentment 
Phil. 4:8-13 

Paul wore the crown of contentment. 
Wealth is not necessary for the spirit of 
contentment. Paul was poor, ostracised by 
many and subjected to bitter persecutions; 
and yet he was content. Contentment con- 
sists not in great wealth, but in a few 
wants. <A tub satisfied Diogenes, but a 
world was too little for Alexander. Avoid 
the contentment of incompetency, indo- 
lence, despair, and ignorancee. This is 
no true contentment. Such people are a 
burden to themselves and of no service 
to the world. Paul learned his spirit of 
contentment from Him who was rich but 
for our sake became poor, who was meek 
and lowly in heart. We must also look to 
Jesus to learn this lesson of contentment, 
He was homeless, penniless and friendless, 
but He was content because He was doing 
the Father’s will. 

Prayer: Kind Heavenly Father, help us 
to appreciate our spiritual heritage. Hav- 
ing nothing of this world, yet we may be 
rich through Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 


Wednesday: The Courage of Contentment 
Hebrews 13:1-6 

A Christian man was afflicted with blind- 
ness and deafness. In due time financial 
reverses confronted him and he lost the 
possessions he so much needed to support 
himself and family. In this state of desti- 
tution he said to his wife, “Mary, there 
is one bond left.” He asked her to read 
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Heb. 13:5b, “For He hath said, I will soever believeth in Him shall not perish 

never leave thee, nor forsake thee.’ We but have eternal life. Lord, I believe; 

need the courage of contentment amid dis- help Thou my unbelief, Amen. 


appointments and financial reverses. Many 
are too cowardly to face poverty, and in- 
stead resort to trickery and dishonesty. 
Many in recent years committed suicide. 
It takes courage to be content amid fail- 
ures and disappointments. Let us remem- 
ber there is “one bond left”. 

Prayer: O Holy Father, we rejoice that 
being dead unto trespasses and sin, yet 
we live; being poor, we can make many 
rich; having nothing, yet we possess all 
things through Him who became poor for 
our sake. Amen. 


Thursday: Spiritual Service 
Romans 1:8-17 


Paul was eager to preach the Gospel at 
Rome. The one theme of his sermons was 
the Gospel that Jesus died for our sins 
and the third day rose again from the 
dead. The word Gospel means glad news, 
good tidings. Surely we welcome the good 
news that Jesus died in behalf of our sins 
and that He arose from the dead and now 
liveth to die no more. We have a living 
Christ. Paul was not ashamed to preach 
this Gospel, for it is the power of God 
unto salvation unto every one that believ- 
eth. There is no substitute for it. Some 
people wish to substitute Science, Eduea- 
tion, Ethical Culture, Economie Reform, 
Socialism and other isms for the Gospel, 
thinking they will be a panacea for our 
ills. There is no substitute. Let us not 
be ashamed of the Gospel, for it is the 
power of God unto salvation. 

Prayer: O God, we thank Thee for the 
gift of Thy Son and the promise that who- 
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Friday: An Unselfish Minister 
II Corinthians 11:1-9 


Paul labored unselfishly for the Church 
at Corinth. He abased himself that they 
might be exalted. He may have received 
some help from other Churches during his 
prolonged ministry at Corinth, but in order 
that he might not prove burdensome to 
them he worked at his trade as a tent- 
maker, thereby supporting himself. The 
Christian must always manifest the spirit 
of unselfish service. Our Master came not 
to be ministered unto but to minister. If 
we want to stand in His glorified presence 
we must perform well our part as His 
ministering servants on earth. 

Prayer: Help us, O Lord, this day to 
help such who are in need of help. May 
we cultivate the spirit of self-forgetful- 
ness and instead of ministering unto our 
own selfish pride may we learn to do good 
unto others and grow rich in good works. 
For Jesus’ sake. Amen, 


Saturday: Loving the Brethren 
I John 3:13-24 

The love of the brethren is the real 
test of discipleship. “We know that we 
have passed from death unto life, because 
we love the brethren.” Jesus, the Good 
“Shepherd, laid down His life for His 
sheep. “Hereby we perceive the love of 
God, because He laid down His life for 
us; and we ought to lay down our lives 
for the brethren.” By so doing, we need 
not die on the cross as did Jesus. He made 
the atoning sacrifice once for all. We can 


lay down our lives for the brethren by 
helping the needy, instructing the ignor- 
ant, strengthening the weak, singing a 
song of joy into the ears of the sad, train- 
ing our hands to helpfulness and our hearts 
to sympathy. The love of Christ in our 
hearts will make us able to do it. 

Prayer: O God, may the love of Christ 
constrain us to give ourselves to a min- 
istry of love among our brethren, May we 
love even the unlovely and cultivate such 
a spirit of magnanimity that we do good 
unto them that hate us and pray for ene- 
mies even as Jesus prayed for His execu- 
tioners. Amen. 


Sunday: Paul’s Conversion 
Acts 22:3-10 

Paul never grew weary of testifying 
concerning his conversion. On his way to 
Damascus he experienced a complete 
change in his life. He was converted. Con- 
version is a turning around. He turned 
from self to Christ. There was a change of 
centers upon which his life turned. He 
now loved what he once hated and now 
hated what he once loved. He seized every 
opportunity to offer his testimony. Per- 
haps we are loathe to bear witness to the 
saving power of Christ. Why is it? It 
may be that we hesitate to speak about 
our conversion to others and fail to seek 
the conversion of others because we feel 
that our experience of God’s salvation is 
not wholly adequate for us. We need to 
turn more to God. 

Prayer: 

Come, Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove, 

With all Thy quick’ning pow’rs, 
Kindle a flame of sacred love 


In these cold hearts of ours. Amen. 
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Premier Mussolini ordered, Aug. 6, the 
mobilization of three more divisions for 
service in Africa, swelling the total of 
available men to more than 300,000. The 
decisive phase of the campaign against 


Ethiopia is not expected until mid-Octo- - 


ber. The press now admits Italy plans a 
war of conquest. 

Emperior Haile Selassie of Ethiopia 
formally inaugurated the National Red 
Cross Society. 

The Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor at Atlantie City, July 
6, moved to appeal to President Roosevelt 
to intervene to prevent hostilities between 
Italy and Ethiopia. 

The Marquess of Linlithgow, 47, an able 
young Conservative with a record of pub- 
lie service, was appointed Aug. 6 to the 
post of Viceroy of India in succession to 
the Earl of Willingdon, whose five-year 
term will expire next April. 

During July the number registered of 
unemployed in Great Britain fell below 


2,000,000 for the first time in five years, 
the Ministry of Labor officially announced 
Aug. 6. 

The New Deal suffered a defeat in 


Rhode Island Aug. 6 when voters in the 
First Congressional District elected a Re- 
publican to fill a vacant seat in the Na- 
tional House of Representatives previously 
oceupied by a Democrat, who won by over 
20,000. Charles F. Risk, a former judge, 
was swept to victory by a margin of more 
than 13,000 votes over Democratie State 
Treasurer Antonio Prince. 

The Duffy Copyright Bill was passed by 
the Senate, Aug. 7, by which foreign writ- 
ers must print works here. 

Flood waters, the worst in the State 


since 1913, swept over East Central Ohio 
Aug. 7, taking 7 lives, forcing hundreds 
of families to vacate their homes and caus- 
ing heavy damage to property and crops. 
Ohio re-surveyed Aug. 9 the damage from 
its most disastrous flood in 22 years and 
set the total at about $5,000,000. 

Seven Italians, including a Cabinet Min- 
ister and a famous explorer, were killed 
Aug. 7 in an airplane crash on the Egypt- 
ian desert while on an inspection flight to 
Eritrea. 

Eight persons were killed Aug. 8 in 
serious rioting by naval workers at Toulon, 
and a state of siege was declared in the 


French town, At the same time labor 
trouble was reported from the French 
Navy’s three other great arsenals—at 


Brest, Cherbourg and Lorient—while at 
Havre and Saint Nazaire the crews of the 
French Line ships still had not returned 
to work. 

The Boy Scout Jamboree, which was to 
have brought 30,000 youths from all parts 
of the world to Washington Aug. 21-30, 
was canceled Aug. 8 by President Roose- 
velt because of the prevalence of infantile 
paralysis in Virginia within 100 miles of 
the city. 

The Senate ratified the conference re- 
port of President Roosevelt’s Social Se- 
curity Bill, Aug. 9. The House had already 
acted favorably on it. The measure sent 
to the President provides for old age pen- 
sions, job insurance, aid for blind, dis- 
abled mothers and destitute children. The 
number of beneficiaries of the measure in 
all classes, when the provisions go into 
effect has been estimated at 28,000,000 to 
30,000,000. ; 

It was officially announced Aug. 9 that 


at the end of July the total number of 


registered unemployed in Germany had — 


dropped to 1,754,000. 

Charles Vilas Truax, 48, Representative- 
at-large from Ohio, died suddenly in his 
apartment at Washington Aug. 9. 

President Roosevelt banned, Aug. 9, the 
use of Federal money to provide home re- 
lief for striking Works Progress Adminis- 
tration relief workers. 

Five persons were killed in a railway 
crash at Springfield, Ohio, Aug. 10, and 
a score were injured, several critically. 

Reliable military sources said Aug. 10 
that an attempt to assassinate President 
Lazaro Cardenas had been frustrated by 


the arrest of five men. . 


Emperor Haile Selassie issued orders 
Aug. 11 for special intercession services 
by the Ethiopian Church Aug. 18 in con- 
junction with services arranged by a com- 
mittee on Ethiopia in the United States 
for “peace and Ethiopian independence.” 

The national income paid out in 1934 is 
estimated to have increased by more than 
$5,000,000,000 over 1933, in an article by 
Robert R. Nathan, chief of the Bureau of 
Economie Research of the Department of 
Commerce, appearing in the August num- 
ber of the department’s Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, ' 

Militant farmers have organized to fight — 
the program of regimenting producers of 


the nation through the New Deal’s Agri- — 


cultural Adjustment Act. Aug. 12 they 
started a nation-wide organization with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

Prominent persons in American music, 
art, literature and folklore took part in — 


the annual White Top Mountain Folk 
Festival near Marion, Va., and also at 
Wytheville, where John Powell, Virginia — 
the festival 7 
events by a recital. : hing’ 


composer-pianist, opened 
. 
The organization of the Grover Cleve- 
land Memorial Committee, which will un- 
dertake the erection of the monument to 
the former President authorized in June 
by a joint Congressional resolution, 
announced Aug. 11. Many notables 
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on the committee to seek the $250,000 to 
erect the monument in Washington. 

Plant expansion and reconstruction work 
to cost $50,000,000 has been authorized 
by the General Motors Corporation, ae- 
cording to a recent announcement by its 
president, Alfred P. Sloan. ; 

Black Hill Park beetles are threaten- 
ing the national forests of the Rocky 
Mountain region. Forest rangers and 500 
CCC workers are fighting the pest. 

The Senate Finance Committee, Aug. 12, 
revised the pending tax bill to conform 
more closely to President Roosevelt’s 
ideas of redistributing wealth. The re- 
vamping reduced the prospective yield in 
new revenue from $430,000,000 annually to 
a bare $250,000,000. 

Economie cooperation between the Unit- 
ed States and Cuba as exemplified in the 
reciprocal trade agreement and the Costi- 
gan-Jones Sugar Act were praised and 
held up as an example to the rest of the 
world in felicitations exchanged Aug. 12 
by President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Hull with Manuel Casanova, Presi- 
dent of the Social-Economie Union of 
Cuba. 

Decreasing expenditures for education 
were shown in the 1933-34 school statistics 
issued by the Office of Education at Wash- 
ington. Reports from 41 states revealed a 
decrease of 18.3 per cent in current ex- 
penses and 68.4 per cent in capital outlay 
from the school year 1931-32 to 1933-34. 


Soldiers from 12 eastern states and the 
District of Columbia converged on Pine 
Camp, N. Y., for the greatest war games 
ever held by a peace time American Army. 
More than 60,000 regular Army and Na- 
tional Guard troops will take part in the 
mock combat from Aug. 17 to 31. 


Aug. 16th brought us the sad news that 
America’s best known humorist, Will 
Rogers, and the famous flier Wiley Post 
were killed by the crashing of their plane, 
near Barrows, Alaska, while on a vaca- 
tion jaunt. 


DISCUSSIONS OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
PROPOSALS? 


Cc. J. Snyder 


In the process of uniting the Evangel- 
ical and the Reformed Churches, we have 
a Committee on Constitution. This Com- 
mittee is now working to formulate pro- 
posals regarding the new administrative 
and judicial units of our new Church. 
These proposals will be given to the 
Classes of the “R” group and the District 
Synods of the “EK” group for their con- 
sideration and action, probably early in 
1936. But there has been issued little of- 
ficial information as to the probable rec- 
ommendations. It would seem worth while 
to give publicity to the general outlines 
of the more important features, so that 
these bodies will not be faced with a 
serious dilemma: either they must vote 
favorably for features of a Constitution 
with which they are not in accord; or, 
joined with a number of Classes of like 
mind, they will seriously delay the prog- 
ress of our completed merger by voting 
against important administrative proposals 
of the new Constitution. Assuredly the 
broader outlines of these proposals should 
be given out for general consideration long 
before their final consideration for the 
vote. It is because of the need for this 
desirable public consideration that the 
writer presents. some ideas regarding one 
probable feature of our new organizational 
life. These ideas are presented with the 
hope that there may be an opportunity for 
rather general discussion on this and other 
aspects of the administrative groupings 
under which our united Church will 
operate. 

The plan which will be proposed is that 


there be between 35 and 40 Synods. They 


would thus be a little larger than many 
of the present “R” Classes, but smaller 
than many of the present “E” Districts. 
These Synods would be grouped into areas, 
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for administrative purposes, and would 
have a full-time supervisor or president 
for each area.’ In these Synods would be 
vested whatever legislative power is not 
vested in the General Synod. 

Now it would seem that there are de- 
cided disadvantages in thus making the 
area simply an administrative unit, with 
no legislative function and no natural 
cohesion. I believe that these  disad- 
vantages are: 

(1) The breaking up of the Church into 
quite small units (for there would evyi- 
dently be few meetings of the areas as 
such) would mean a very real loss of 
fellowship among the ministry and elders. 
There is something decidedly stimulating 
in having acquaintance with a large num- 
ber of fellow-workers. This contribution 
of the inspiration of the meetings, both 
Classical and Synodieal, at present, would 
be decidedly affected if we should decide 
to meet only in the smaller Synods of the 
new proposal. The fellowship of our pres- 
ent Synods of larger area would be wiped 
out; instead we would have only the much 
smaller sectional gatherings. That would 
be a serious loss, inasmuch as the only 
other denominational gathering would be 
the General Synod. The radical limitation 
of denominational acquaintances would 
have effects which cannot be entirely fore- 
seen, but which assuredly would not add 
to our strength. Ministers know that there 
is much of genuine encouragement in meet- 
ing men from other parts of the state or 
area. Now if the Synods are to be rather 
small in area, many a minister and many 
an elder will have his opportunities for 
acquaintance sharply curtailed. We need 
to bear in mind that such a change will 
have important effects upon our work— 
it will make both men and work more 
provincial. 


_ (2) In the smaller units of legislative 
action, to which all matters affecting the 
general work of the Church would be sub- 
mitted for approval, it is found easier by 
experience to get one after another to 
“fall into line”. The voice of reasonable 
objection is more easily suppressed in the 
smaller and more subordinate body. 
Whether the desire of this smaller group 
be to insist on constructive action or to 
object to proposed or current policies, it is 
very evidently more insistent for attention 
if it come from a larger body. The larger 
body is more willing to express its atti- 
tude, is more able to gain a hearing for 
its views, and is more capable of develop- 
ing independent judgment. If, however, 
the purpose be to cultivate a strong cen- 
tral authority in the Church; if the con- 
gregation is to be simply the means of 
working out such programs as are decided 
upon by a central authority; if we wish 
a highly co-ordinated episcopal function- 
ing of the organization—then it were well 
indeed to have many of these smaller 
groups. But on the other hand, the voice 
of the Church would be more effective 
if it could be expressed in Synods of 
reasonable size. If it were felt that the 
policies and program originating in a 
strong central authority were inexpedient 
or inadvisable, such murmuring as would 
arise would more quickly become vocal. 
On the other hand, desires for more pro- 
gressive policies or program in the gen- 
eral activities of the Church would also 
find expression more easily in the larger 
unit. There is real gain in seeing that our 
legislative groups, particularly as relating 
to the general policies of the Church, 
should be less than the proposed number. 


(3) At the present. time, our “R” 
Synods are of sufficient size to give proper 
representation for the Synod on ‘the 
Boards of the Church. From one view- 
point, these Boards as at present consti- 
tuted are the choice of the General Synod. 
While members of the particular Synods 
have had no voice in proposing which of 
their members would really represent their 
attitude on the questions pertaining to the 
work of any particular Board, yet Board 
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memberships are distributed among the 
Synods. But if there be acceptance of 
the proposal to have much smaller units 
(though carrying the same term, “Synod”) 
then it becomes evident at once that 
Synodical representation must become only 
a memory. The members of the Boards 
will be nominated and elected by the 
General Synod. A goodly share of these 
men, limited in their acquaintance by the 
quite small Synods—35 of them—will by 
force of circumstances choose almost al- 
ways those men who would quietly gear 
into the denominational program. We 
would become decidedly less Protestant 
and more Episcopal. We would be sure to 
lose much of our present democracy. Per- 
haps that does account for some of our 
present inefficient administration. But 
why swing from one extreme (?) to an- 
other? Would not the elimination of the 
Classis as a legislative body and the plac- 
ing of that legislative power in reasonably 
large Synods contribute the desired gain 
without the corresponding loss in the pro- 
posal of 35 Synods? 

(4) And another most significant dis- 
advantage of the proposal for a large num- 
ber of small Synods is that we lose a most 
valuable opportunity to speed up our sense 
of unity in the united Church. To advance 
that sense of oneness as fast as possible, 
we should make every endeavor to be- 
come acquainted with and work with large 
groups of “BE” and “R” men and women. 
But if our opportunities are largely limit- 
ed to the sessions of the little Synods, 
then we lose at once this fine prospect of 
knitting together quickly and firmly these 
two separate unities. 

Turning now to specific probabilities: 
In our state of Indiana we would likely 
have a Louisville Synod (which would 
take in southeastern Indiana); there 
would probably be an Indianapolis Synod, 
a Ft. Wayne Synod, and a Chicago Synod, 
to which northwestern Indiana Churches 
would be attached. All of these would 
have their nucleus in the larger cities. 
Now how would the supervisor or president 
of the area be chosen? Suppose it were de- 
cided that in one “area” would be the 
Louisville, Ft. Wayne, Indianapolis, and 
Chicago “Synods”. Then how choose the 
president? Would he be designated by 
some authoritative general committee of 
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the Church? That plan would hardly be 
acceptable to many. If he is to be elected 
by the several “Synods” of this “area”, 
how shall it be done? Might there not 
arise some jealousy among the Synods to 
have one of their own men chosen for this 
position? Could not many of these diffi- 
culties be removed by making the area 
the actual legislative body and having 
far fewer Synods? The point is that there 
seems to be no gain in having a large 
number of small Synods, with no single 
factor of cohesion except that their ad- 
ministrative officer heads the work in all 
of them. On the other hand, there would 
be at once an added impetus to our work, 
a new joy of acquaintance and fellow- 
ship, and a new zest in our labors if we 
were to know ourselves a part of a Synod 
of sufficient size for effective work and 
voice. We of the former Interior and 
Southwest Synods, of the old Ohio and 
Central Synods, know something of this 
feeling of the impetus of a new and en- 
larged fellowship. The housing of such 
Synodical meetings, much larger than our 
present meetings of Classes, would not 
bring any new problem. Ohio, and prob- 
ably other Synods, has evolved several ef- 
fective plans for caring for these gather- 
ings. 

Let us have fewer Synods than at pres- 
ent under consideration by the Committee 
on Constitution. And why not have con- 
siderable general and open discussion of 
the broad outlines of our proposed Con- 
stitution, rather than wait until almost 
the time for the final and official action 
by the Classes and Districts? 


Mulberry, Ind. 


A DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY 


St. Mark’s Church, New Hamburg, Mer- 
cer Co., Pa., celebrated its 75th Anni- 
versary by three days of special services. 
Sunday, July 28, there was a Sunday 
School reunion in the forenoon and a 
Church service in the afternoon which was 
attended by over 400 persons. The former 
ministers who were present were Dr. A. M. 
Keifer, who served between 1889 and 1895, 
and Rev. Harvey I. Crow,.who succeeded 
Dr. Keifer in 1895 and whose pastorate 
continued until 1900. Rev. Mr. Crow 
brought anniversary greetings, reviewing 
the joys of his ministry in the congrega- 
tion, A son of the congregation, Rev. Fred 
K. Stamm, who was confirmed by Rey. 
Crow in his first catechetical class, de- 


St. Mark’s 


livered the anniversary sermon. Rev. Mr. 
Stamm is now pastor of the Clinton Ave- 
nue Community Chureh of Brooklyn, and 
he is also engaged to continue broadeast- 
ing “High Lights of the Bible” over the 
N. B. C. network. Special music was ren- 
different groups of singers, 
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Rev. H. R. Ash 


Pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
New Hamburg, Pa. 


July 29 the following members of St. 
Paul’s Classis took part in the service: 
Revs. Gass, Kershner, Ruth, Shumaker, 
and Supt. Noss of the St. Paul’s Home. A 
history of the Reformed Church in West- 
ern Pennsylvania was read by Rev. W. H. 
Kerschner, and Rey. Mr. Gass presented 
the challenge of the rural Church. On 
Tuesday evening, ministers from sister de- 
nominations took part in the service: Rev. 
C. Schweikert, Lutheran; Rev. Chas. 
Stunkard, Presbyterian, and Rev. E. Por- 
terfield, Baptist. 

St. Mark’s was organized by Rev. Henry 
F. Hartman Sept. 30, 1860. Heading the 


Church, New Hamburg, Pa. 


list of petitioners was Rev. Philip Zeiser, 
who, after his arduous missionary labors, 
retired at New Hamburg. In the 60’s New 
Hamburg was enjoying the prosperity 
which came to many rural communities 
situated along the route of the Erie Ex- 
tension Canal. A 16-page booklet was pub- 
lished for the oceasion and it contains 
items of historical interest pertaining to 
the congregational history and the history 
of the community. Rev. H. R. Ash, the 
present pastor, began his ministry there 
in May, 1932. This congregation, with the 
Transfer congregation, forms the Pyma- 
tuning Charge—this alignment having 
been made in 1911. 


ONE BOOK A WEEK 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Were one inclined, as I am not, to let 
the author stir me to argument, I might be 
tempted to ask just how the apparent as- 
sumption of a personal “Devil” affects his 
idea of God as developed in earlier chap- 
ters. But, instead, I pass on to “the Divine 
Father’s Plan”; “the Father’s Sovereign- 
ty” and “the Father as Ultimate Source”, 
where we have more substantial and sim- 
ple treatment. Divine sovereignty is the 
source of all righteousness. Whether the 
sacrifice of Jesus ever needed any philo- 
sophical “theory” of the Atonement, I am 
very much in doubt. I think most men 
have been saved by it without any other 
than the very simple theory that it was 
the resplendent expression of @o0d’s grace 


and love for sinful men. But I am willing © 


that Professor Champion should term it 
“the rite of God’s righteousness”, as that 
harmonizes with his theological system, 
especially as he declares that it was “a 
blind blunder of theology which set forth 
the Father’s holiness as devoid of even an 
atom of love’. 

The Deity of Jesus, His mission as Re- 
vealer, Creator and Redeemer, and the 
Holy Spirit, are treated with more sim- 
plicity than the subjects in the earlier 
part of the volume and with less argument 
or proof. Then follows a rather searching 
criticism of Sabellianism and of Prof. 
Brightman’s “figment of a finite God”. 

The Epilogue brings us back to “the 
necessity for a right relation to God Him- 
self as a preparation for service to Him”. 

Well, I cannot help feeling that Dr. 
Gordon, in 30 pages of “The Trinity the 
Ground of Humanity” came pretty near 
summing up, at least for the average man, 
all that Professor Champion has so pon- 
derously proved. Perhaps it is due to ad- 
vanced years, but I confess that I find 
myself laying down these abstract discus- 
sions unfed and unwarmed, or as though 
I had been studying botany on a mother’s 
grave. I am quite aware that my teacher 
of 40 years ago, Albrecht Ritschl, is now 
discounted and I realize the limitations 
of his thinking. But, nevertheless, after 
reading a book like Professor Champion’s 
I find some relief in the more empirical 
aspects of religious thought and life. I 
had a letter recently from a preacher of 
80, a man who has the keenest of minds, 
but he said: “I now find faith to be in- 
finitely greater than belief.” Upon Pro- 
fessor Champion’s many gleams of spirit- 
ual perception his logie too often obtrudes 
itself with weakening effect. Jesus leads 
beyond the Gentile court of institutions 
the rabbinical schools, to the Holy of 
Holies, where the soul, in the inviolable 
solitude of “personality” stands face to 
face with the divine reality, and all are 
there, the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 


—Charles S. Macfarland 


Other Books This Week 


Tn The New America and the New 


World, by H. G. Wells (Macmillan), 
have another of the concise, objective 
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sumes of this author, incomplete but il- 
luminating. 
Prayers for Young People, by Richard 
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K. Morton (Cokesbury), might do much 
to make prayer a regained reality for the 
present generation. Cc. S. M. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Eleventh Sunday after Trinity 


September 1, 1935 


Paul 
(Worker with Hand and Brain) 
Acts 20:33-35; Philippians 4:4-13 

Golden Text: In all things I gave you an 
example, that so laboring ye ought to help 
the weak. Acts 20:35. 

Lesson Outline: 1. The Worker. 
Helper. 38. The Exemplar. 

The career of the apostle Paul is un- 
paralleled in history. His native endow- 
ments, his missionary and literary labors, 
his abiding influence as a Christian thinker 
mark him as one of the choicest spirits of 
mankind. He was great as a missionary, 
a pastor, a writer, a thinker. But greatest 
of all was the man whom Christ made His 
bond-servant, and who counted all things 
loss for Christ. 

Through Paul Christianity became a uni- 
versal religion. Hitherto the new life had 
flowed in narrow Jewish channels. Under 
the leadership of Paul, it sought and found 
the wider bed of all mankind. He pro- 
claimed Christ as the end of the law, and 
as the beginning of a new covenant of 
grace, embracing Jew and Gentile, and 
abolishing the cult of priests and rites. 

Thus Paul emancipated the gospel from 
Jewish shackles, and made it a religion of 
the Spirit. He was also a theological 
genius, the first Christian philosopher 
whose thought left its indelible mark on 
all subsequent generations. His writings, 
practical and theological, form a large part 
of the New Testament. 

The apostolic eareer of Paul begins with 
his conversion. In the Book of Acts we 
have three separate accounts of this mo- 
mentous event. One was written by Luke, 
and the others are given by Paul himself, 
in the temple-court and before King Agrip- 
pa. They agree in reporting the complete 
transformation of Saul, the fiery persecu- 
tor, into Paul, the fervent apostle. They 
also agree to his personal experience of the 
divine love and the redemptive power of 
Jesus Christ. The decisive proof of the 
reality of Saul’s great experience is found 
in the career of Paul, the apostle. That 
marvelous life, so rich in trials and labors, 
is the final answer to those who doubt or 
deny the Christian experience of salvation 
from sin by the grace of God. 

This lesson on Paul bears the subtitle, 
“Worker with Hand and Brain.” Our bib- 
lical passages consist of a brief excerpt 
from Paul’s touching farewell address to 
the elders at Miletus (Acts 20:33-35), and 
of a longer section from his love-letter to 
the Philippian Christians (Philippians 4: 
4-13). We may find our clue to the exposi- 
tion of this lesson in the Golden Text, “In 
all things I gave you an example, that so 
laboring ye ought to help the weak” (Acts 
20:35). It sets Paul before us a worker, 
a helper, and as an exemplar. 

I. The Worker. Paul, we recall, had 
spent three months of friendly fellowship 
with the Corinthian Christians. Then he 
set out for Jerusalem, bearing the contribu- 
tions of the Gentile Churches for the needy 
saints of the mother-church. Haste was 
necessary in order to reach Jerusalem be- 
fore Pentecost, a suitable occasion for 
presenting these free-will offerings. There- 
fore, to save time Paul did not visit 
Epresus. He invited the Ephesian Elders 
to meet him at Miletus. There he spoke 
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an affectionate and touching valedictory, 
partly quoted in our lesson (vs. 33-35). 

In this farewell address the apostle re- 
viewed his past ministry among the 
Ephesians. His conscience was void of 
offense. He had preached the Gospel with 
burning words. He had adorned it by a 
blameless life. In summoning his spiritual 
children to high principles of living, he 
could safely blend his earnest exhortations 
with frank references to his own life (20: 
17-19). In the midst of a pagan civiliza- 
tion, tempted and tricd to the utmost, Paul 
had lived as a child of God. He had been 
an epistle in shoes. His life had made his 
words a mighty power. 

A peculiar interest attaches to these self- 
revealing claims of this model minister of 
Christ. They describe the principal feat- 
ures of his ministry at Ephesus and every- 
where else. They tell us how Paul bore 
himself as an ambassador of Christ, and 
what was the substance of his ministerial 
labors (vs. 20, 21). Paul’s humble and 
dignified estimate of himself, as pastor and 
preacher, traces the pattern of an effective 
evangelical ministry. It is a concise sum- 
mary of practical theology. His words ap- 
ply not to preachers merely, but to all 
Christians, in every walk of life. 

Paul claimed that he had served the 
Lord. That is the theme of his entire 
address. Preaching, working, suffering, he 
was the bond-servant of Christ, and a co- 
worker with God. That conviction alone 
furnishes the sufficient motive and the 
abiding dynamic for the service and sacri- 
fice of a Christian life. No other incentive 
will do. No lesser inspiration will suffice. 

In manner, Paul’s service had been hum- 
ble, patient, and faithful. Humility before 
God and men, patience in affliction, and 
fidelity in the presentation of the truth had 
been the characteristic traits of Paul, the 
preacher. The substance of his sermons 
had been the earnest demand of repent- 
ance, and of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
This faithful ministry Paul had pursued in 
public and in private. Preaching to the 
masses, and pastoral labors with individu- 
als had been the channels through which 
he had sought to pour the grace of God 
into the souls of men. 

Paul’s summary statement is remarkable 
for its omissions, as well as for its asser- 
tions. No mention is made of many labors 
that, today, are required and expected of 
Christian workers. The farewell sermon of 
a modern minister would mention many 
services of which Paul knew nothing. So- 
cieties and sociables, festivals and fairs, 
and much else besides has been added to 
the list of pastoral functions and duties. 

Doubtless, the times have changed. In 
our complex life many avenues of vital 
service have been opened to Christian 
workers, and we must learn to walk in 
them with eager feet. Still, we do well to 
realize that Paul’s ministry was not weak- 
ened by his palpable shortcomings as a ver- 
satile conductor of all sorts of enterprises 
under the auspices of the Church. Even in 
our distracted age, working for the Lord 
and with Him still means essentially just 
what it meant in Paul’s time. No man 
really serves Christ and His cause without 
possessing and exercising, in some measure, 
the traits of Paul’s noble ministry. 

Among the salient characteristics which 
Paul claimed for himself, humility and 
fidelity to the truth, perhaps, deserve spe- 
cial emphasis. 

As Christians, we are prone to arrogance, 
in the form of spiritual and intellectual 
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pride. We are apt to imagine that we are 
better, and know more than other folk. 
That is a very poor imitation of Him who 


was “meek,” and who associated with sin- 
ners, much to the disgust of the Pharisees. 
No sin so stunts and dwarfs the growth of 
the soul as censorious pride. Men who are 
truly good and wise are humble. They 
realize that there are heights of character 
in Christ, and depths of wisdom, which 
they are far from having attained. 

Every earnest minister is painfully 
aware of the cost of perfect candor in the 
pursuit and presentation of truth. Paul 
did not shrink from preaching truths that 
were profitable, though unwelcome. But 
he reminds the elders that he had done his 
work “with many tears.” 

Men who study and preach in that spirit; 
who are not muzzled by sin clothed in pur- 
ple, nor cowed by wealth; who proclaim 
the gospel without fear of a fanatical con- 
servatism, and without favor to a wild 
radicalism—such men are bound to know 
something of Paul’s travail of soul. But 
a nobler ideal no preacher or worker can 
cherish than to be humble and candid in 
speaking and living the truth. A lower 
aim than that unfits a man for the min- 
istry. 

II. The Helper. “So laboring ye ought 
to help the weak,” said Paul. That was 
the high and holy aim of this prodigious 
worker: to help and heal the weak! 

The apostle did not parade the merits of 
his past ministry before the Ephesian eld- 
ers in order to elicit their flattery. He 
desired no praise, even as he deserved no 
blame. He reminded them of his work, he 
appealed to their knowledge of his past 
labors and trials in order to strengthen 
them for their duty. With great solemnity 
he affirmed that he was innocent of the 
loss of a single soul in that flock (v. 26). 
He had done all for them that was human- 
ly possible. Now, in view of his impend- 
ing departure, the responsibility became 
theirs. He charged the elders to take heed 
to all the flock. 

We hear an echo, here, of Jesus’ tender, 
thrice-repeated admonition to Peter, “Feed 
my lambs” (John 21:15-17). The Master 
himself did that. He looked with compas- 
sion upon the multitude, as sheep without 
a shepherd. He went about helping and 
healing the sick of diverse diseases, and 
seeking the lost. 

The Church has lost its savor when it 
becomes a close corporation of saved souls, 
waiting for transportation into heaven. 
Men are saved to serve the needy and sin- 
sick world, as Christ served it. Paul said, 
“T could wish that I myself were 
anathema from Christ for my brethren’s 
sake” (Romans 9:3). That is a paradox, 
of course, but it expresses the spiritual 
kinship of the great apostle with his Lord, 
who died that men might live. So Churches, 
denominations, individual Christians live 
and prosper by dying. They gain by giv- 
ing. They grow in grace, and in favor with 
God and man, when they are the helpers of 
the weak. 

III. The Exemplar. The second passage 
of our lesson is taken from Paul’s letter to 
the Church he loved most dearly. It is 
truly his love-letter. In it, he refutes no 
heresy and he rebukes no immorality. He 
pours out his heart to his friends, who 
were his spiritual children, the first in Eu- 
rope (4:4-13). 

The keynote of the letter is joy. “Re- 
joice in the Lord alway: and again say, 
Rejoice.” Then follow exhortations and 
admonitions to holy living (vs. 5, 6, 8), 
and the glorious promise that “the peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding shall 
keep your hearts and minds through Christ 
Jesus” (v. 7). 

And, in respect to all these spiritual 
achievements, Paul confidently points to 
his own example. “Those things which ye 
have both learned, and received, and heard, 
and seen in me, do: and the God of peace 
shall be with you” (v. 9). He piles verb 
on verb in order to stress the point that 
they are to follow not his words merely, 
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and customs. 


By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Sept. 1—The Courage of Jesus. 
23:16-24; 26:36, 39. 

One of the 
in the life of 
courage. He 


Matt. 


outstanding characteristics 

Jesus is His remarkable 
never shoved any signs of 
cowardice, or compromise. He was always 
brave, daring, heroic. He stood for the 
right regardless of consequences. He never 
lost His head nor ever showed the white 
foather. He never ran away from duty nor 
ever evaded responsibility. His words and 
deeds always reflected His courage. There 
is an interesting scene which occurred at 
Nazareth when Jesus entered upon His 
ministry—He had announced the text of 
His introductory sermon and made its ap- 
plication to His hearers when they tried 
to get rid of Him. They led Him out to 
the brow of the hill that they might throw 
Him down headlong—and then follows 
this remarkable statement—“But Jesus 
passing through the midst of them went 
His way.” How characteristic this was of 
His whole life! He always went His way. 
He had great opposition—grave obstacles 
in His way, but He always passed through 
in the midst of them and went His way. 

His courage appears in the way in which 
He met His enemies. There were four 
classes of people who tried to interfere 
with His ministry. These were first the 
Pharisees—they were the legalists, the 
traditionalists of that day. Jesus was not 
afraid of them. He roundly condemned 
them and said some very uncomplimentary 
things about them. The seeond of these 
classes were the Sadducees—they were the 
rationalists of that day. They did not be- 
lieve in a devil nor in angels nor in a 
resurrection. Jesus met them squarely, 
even though they prided themselves upon 
their knowledge and reasoning ability. 
The third class were the Essenes,—they 
were the mystics of that day. They in- 
terpreted life largely in terms of experi- 
ence and contemplation—but Jesus was 
not afraid of them. The fourth of these 
classes were the Herodians,—they were 
the politicians of that day, whose chief 
purpose was to make Herod king. While 
Jesus met with all of these classes He 
‘Massing through the midst of them went 
His way.” 

His courage is shown by the way in 
which He broke with conventionalities 
He dared to defy the old 
teachings, the ancient traditions. He set 
aside the law and announced principles 
which were revolutionary. He defied so- 
cial customs and racial lines. It took eour- 
age for Jesus to eat with publicans and 
sinners or to talk with a strange woman 
at the well. He was never a conformist— 
He refused to be bound by the old regula- 
tions which had been in vogue for cen- 
turies. It always requires courage to be 
out of step with the multitude. It is a 
mark of heroism to be different from the 
masses. Jesus was not afraid to be re- 
garded as odd. The people simply could 
not understand it. They thought He was 
crazy. But “passing through the midst of 
them, He went His way.” 

Now, this courage of Jesus was the ex- 
pression of His absolute confidence. He 
had confidence in Himself, in His mission; 
He had confidence in God who had sent 
Him. He had come not to do His own will 
but the will of His Father. This nerved 
Him for His task. He had a sense of 
mission in the world. He had a work to 
do and He was going to do it no matter 
what it might cost. Jesus had no intro- 
vert. He never regarded Himself. He had 
confidence in the truths He taught. He 
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The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 
Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders, 
Exeeptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rey. George W. 
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Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 
Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 
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four colleges last year. Fine school home, 

thorough work and helpful supervision. 
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Send for illustrated catalogue. 
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Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and women, tfo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, and 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
professional and graduate schools. 


Outstanding Features: 


High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 


For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 
HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 
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CO-EDUCATIONAL 
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Art Department 


Heidelberg trains ministers, missionaries, religious 
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scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
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minimum expense. 


For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


TENNENT COLLEGE OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Trains for a life-work of Christian service as pastor’s 
assistant, Church secretary, deaconess, home and 
foreign missionary. Highest standards. Minimum 
entrance requirement sixteen units. Four-year course 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Religious Educa- 


tion, Also, courses for college graduates, for 


ministers, and for ministers’ wives. Approved by 
Eastern Synod and General Synod. $400 pays a 
student’s college bills for a year. Scholarship 


loans and self-help. Write for catalog and applica- 


tion blank. 


President Clinton H. Gillingham, D.D. 
1122 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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was persuaded that truth would ultimately 
prevail. Therefore He set His face stead- 
fast towards Jerusalem. The shadow of the 
cross could not deter Him. He went brave- 
ly on. Kings and priests and men in au- 
thority might oppose Him, but He went 
His way. He held His purpose and held 
it steady to the end. 

The courage of Jesus was also an ex- 
pression of His convictions. He knew He 
was right and therefore He was unyield- 
ing. He never wavered in His convictions. 
Smaller men recede, retract, but Jesus 
never did that. When He faced Pilate, 
knowing that His life was in Pilate’s 
hands, He never winced nor wavered. 
When eruel men led Him to the cross and 


nailed Him to a tree He was brave and 
courageous. “Socrates died like a man, 


but Jesus Christ like a God.” 

This bravery of Jesus in every circum- 
stance and crisis of His life should inspire 
us to a new sense of courage and heroism. 
We, too, need to be true to our convictions 
though the very heavens fall; we, too, 
need to have confidence in the thing we 
do and the things we stand for. The cow- 
ard is always to be despised. The hero 
is always acclaimed. The coward seeks 
to save himself, but he always loses. 
The hero gives himself, but he always 
wins. The courage of Jesus inspired 
His followers to be brave like He was, 
Therefore they went out defying dungeons, 
defeat, death, but they came out more 
than conquerors through Him who loved 
them and gave Himself for them. The 
boldness of the early followers of Jesus 
was one of their remarkable qualities. 
They had been with Jesus and had learned 
from Him how to be brave and to venture 
all for Him. 


ST. PAUL’S ORPHANS’ HOME 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


The Rev. Chas. L. Noss, Superintendent 


HOW WE LIVE 


Occasionally some one comes to visit 
the Home and expresses surprise that we 
do not have our children in uniform. Re- 
cently a man said that his conception of 
an orphanage was that of uniformity as 
well as uniform. Nothing could be further 
from modern ideas as to the conduct of 
such a Home as ours aims to be. We dis- 
like the term institution. It has a bad 
flavor to us. We prefer the word Home. 
Our aim is to live just as much like the 
normal home as possible. Our main build- 
ing is the center consisting of apartments 
for superintendent and family, members of 
the staff and teachers, the office, chapel, 
school rooms, hospital and main dining 
room, as well as kitchen and laundry. Our 
children are grouped in five cottages, a 
village of homes. Perhaps one of the 
things that surprise the average visitor is 
the dining room, where the children are 
not grouped according to age and sex, 
but are gathered about the tables in vari- 
ous groups of boys and girls together, also 
of various ages. We do not have them 
come in lock step formation, nor do they 
leave in that fashion. Our entire aim is 
to treat the child not as a unit of a group 
but individually. The last time some one 


sprung the uniform idea we frankly told 
him that we gave our children individual 
hair cuts and have not yet reverted to 
the idea of having them stand out promi- 
nently as parts of an institution. 
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Miss Rosa E. Ziegler, Editor, 
440 N. 7th St., Lebanon, Pa. 


Very: simple yet impressive services 
marked the celebration of the 50th Anni- 
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An A Capella Choir. 

A Symphony Orchestra. 

Successful Debating Teams. 

Good Athletic Teams. 

A Dramatic Club. 

Student Deputation Teams. 

A Library of 50,000 Volumes. 

Laboratories unusually well equipped. 

A large university-trained Faculty. 

An accessible location and beautiful 
environment. 

A Christian foundation. 


You can learn more about it through 
a catalogue from Huntingdon, Pa. 


Hampden-Sydney College 


A atandard four-year College for young men, giving the degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


The College has an excellent faculty, with the ability to teach; stands for thorough 
scholarship, and is soundly Christian. 
Write RecrstrRArR, HAMPDEN-SYDNEY, VIRGINIA 
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ATTEND A STANDARD COLLEGE 
OF THE BIBLE AND THEOLOGY 


LOYAL TO THE CHRISTIAN FUNDAMENTALS 


Interdenominational. Free Tuition. 
Day and Evening Schools. 


Chartered in the American Theological Seminary 
Member, Evangelical Teacher Training Association 
COMPETENT FACULTY 
of twelve teachers Rey. Albert Hughes, D.D Pr-si 
dent; Rev. George J. Apel, Jr., Vice-President; Rev 
Harold §. Laird, Chairman of the Directors Ample 

building and library facilities. 
COMPLETE TRAINING 
for men and women in classes that are not overcrowded, 
with opportunity for personal guidance. An atmosph re 
of active evangelism where deep spiritual values are em- 
phasized and the English Bible is the leading text book 
FOUR-YEAR BIBLE COLLEGE 
for high school graduates (degree of B.A. in Biblical 
Education). Also a two-year course for qualified stu- 
dents (diploma of Graduate in Theology, Th.G.) 
SEMINARY EVENING SCHOOL 
at Phila., Pa., and Wilmington, Del. (one, three and 
four year courses in Bible and Theology). 


MAKE APPLICATION NOW FOR THE 
SEPTEMBER CLASSES 
by writing for the application blank and catalog 
Wilmington Bible Institute 
Executive Office, 815 Adams Street, Wilmington, Del. 


159 years of continuous service. 


SCHAUFFLER SCHOOL, A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Three Courses: Religious Education, Missionary Training, 


Social Work.—Degrees of B.S. 


in R.E. and B.S. in Social 
Terms Moderate. 


Work. International—Interracial—Interdenominational; Scientific _in Method; Evangelistic in Spirit. 
Generous Self-Help for those in need. Write R. G. Clapp, D.D., 5115 Fowler Av., Cleveland, O., for hiterature or 
Catalog. Checks solicited for current expenses and endowment. 
R A IA SEMINARY 
COLLEGE 


America’s oldest girls’ school (1742) SEMIN- 
ARY; grades 1-12, college prep and general 
courses. COLLEGE: certificate and degree 
courses including new laboratory technician’s 
course. Separate catalogs for Seminary and 
College. 

EDWIN J. HEATH, M.A., D.D., Pres. 


BOX X Bethlehem, Pa. 


FORK UNION 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Honor Christian School with the highest 
academic rating. Junior School from six years. 
Housemother. Separate building. Upper school 
prepares for university or business, R. O. T. C. 
Every modern equipment. Catalogue. 

DR. J. J. WICKER, Fork Union, Va. 


The Bob Jones College 


Located at Cleveland, Tennessee, was founded 
by Dr. Bob Jones, the well known evangelist. 
The college is interdenominational, coeduca- 
tional, and orthodox. It stands without apology 
for the old-time religion and the absolute 
The motto of the 


authority of the Bible. 
college is, ‘‘No college shall excel us in the 
thoroughness of our scholastic work, and God 
helping us, we endeavor to excel all others in 
the thoroughness of our Christian training.” 

The total cost for room, board, tuition, and 


nine months amounts to only 
$400.00. Voice, piano, violin, pipe organ, 
and speech without extra cost. Write the 
Bob Jones College, Cleveland, Tennessee. 


fees for 


versary of the Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the St. Stephen’s, Upton, congre- 
gation of the Mercersburg Classis, 
throughout the day of July 21. The 
Church was decorated in the colors made 
famous wherever our Church and mission- 
ary folks have gone, also with beautiful 
eut flowers, some of which were sent by 
a former member, Mrs. Varden, who, due 
to illness, could not be present, but in 
keeping with her beautiful life, made her 
presence felt through her fine token of 
love. 

At the Sunday morning services of the 
Union Sunday School, the women of the 
Missionary Societies of both the Lutheran 
and Reformed congregations conducted the 
worship service. At the close of the teach- 


SCHOOL of THEOLOGY 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


( Teachers College) 


Temple University offers a most liberal 
selection of courses in the religious field. 
Those interested in graduate work especi- 
ally should investigate the courses of both 
School of Theology and Department of 
Religious Education (Teachers College). 


»» TEMPLE 
UNIVERSIT 


in Philadelphia, Pa. BE 


For courses in the School 
of Theology write G. Floyd 
Zimmermann, Dean. For 
Department of Religious 
Education subjects write 
Harmon M. Snyder. A fF 
variety of degree and spe- | } 
cial courses are conducted, 
some in late afternoon and 
evening. 


Temple University 
Broad & Montgom- 
ery Ave., Phila., Pa. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


Accredited ) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Founded 1858 


A Lutheran college for men and women, 


(Coeducational, 


SELINSGROVE 


emphasizing quality. Character is the 
primary obligation of the Church college, 
the continuing need for a stable 


civilization. A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. degrees. 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 19, 


and is 


1935 


For catalogue, write,—The Registrar 


G. MORRIS SMITH, A.M., D.D., President 


ing period, the Rev. Dr. Charles A. Santee 
of Ft. Washington, Pa., a former pastor, 
gave a brief talk. In the afternoon the 
main feature was the homecoming of 
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former pastors, members, families and _ lost element of Protestantism, in that we 
friends, A reading, “The Call”, was given have had many doubts and have preached 
by Mrs. Alice Light Hoffeditz, the Presi- them. The writer is an orthodox Presby- 


dent of the W. M.S. for the past 17 years, 
who is the only known living charter mem- 
ber. The Vice-President, Mrs. Stella Boyd 
Angle, gave a short address of welcome. 
It was at the home of her parents, Capt. 
and Mrs. R. J. Boyd, that this society was 
organized 50 years ago. A brief historical 
sketch of the development of the society 
was given at this service. The society 
was organized in 1885 by the pastor, the 
Rev. J. W. Knappenberger, now deceased. 
The main address of the afternoon was 
given by Dr. Santee. Messages were sent 
by all the former pastors who were not 
able to be present, from which we take 
renewed courage to go forth doing our bit 
to help carry the “Good News” into all 
parts of the world. 

The evening speaker was the Rev. David 
D. Baker of Baltimore, Md., formerly of 
Bagdad, Iraq, one who at first hand learn- 
ed to know the value of support and fail- 
ure thereof, of the folks at home, to those 
who give of themselves on the mission field 
that others might learn of our God and 
Saviour. A fitting climax to our day of 
celebration was the appropriate solos so 
beautifully rendered by Mrs. W. R. Go- 
brecht of Chambersburg, Pa. Many former 
members and friends attended the services 
throughout the day. A goodly number 
were from our sister society of the Luth- 
eran congregation, whose pastor fittingly 
closed our service. 


Did you know that the Leper Hospital 
of the Evangelical Branch of our Church 
is the second largest in India and the third 
largest in the whole world? There are 715 
lepers in our care there and 80 children of 
lepers. It costs about $40 to keep a leper 
one year. It has been learned that leprosy 
is not hereditary but is contracted by pro- 
longed contact with the disease. If a child 
is taken from the mother at the end of 
the nursing period, the child is safe. Is 
it not important that these unfortunate 
people be given medical and spiritual 
care? 

Did you know that Sendai, Japan, is a 
town of almost 200,000 inhabitants? This 
town is more truly Japanese than the 
larger port cities like Yokahama or Tokyo. 
Not many tourists travel to Sendai, so she 
still carries on many of her native Jap- 
anese customs. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Making Religious Education Effective, by 
John Dillingham. Association Press. 203 
pp. Price, $1.50. 


The author’s professed aim is to provide 
‘in simple language the latest findings in 
the field of religious education for min- 
isters and Church workers whose training 
in religious education is limited.” Perhaps 
he has succeeded in doing so, although to 
this reviewer it seems that in his effort to 
be elementary, he becomes exceedingly 
trite, while at other points he resorts to 
language and thought that is beyond the 
reach of his chosen readers. However, 
there is much that is good in the volume. 
After an introductory passage on the reli- 
gious education situation today, he speaks 
of the aims of religious education, the or- 
ganization, curriculum and teaching meth- 
ods of the Sunday School, as well as its 
correlated week-day activities. Additional 
chapters treat of the pastor’s relation to 
the Sunday School, the Christian Family 
and the Values and Dangers of Religious 
Education. —A.N.S. 


The Certainty of the Gospel, by Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Robinson. Zondervan Publishing 
House. Price, $1. 

Certainly we need such books as this to 
bring us back to the primary convictions 
of our faith. The author speaks of the 


terian and not ignorant of the languages, 
sources and psychologies of our religion. 
He has pushed back the emphasis to the 
point where it belongs. It is not the ex- 
perience of any man nor even that of the 
saints of revelation, not even Paul himself 
upon which we are to depend. It is God. 
We need to be brought back to the A B C 
of the Gospel. The six certainties of the 
Gospel are set forth, based on the affirma- 
tions of Paul enriched by poetry and rea- 
son, to make a stepping stone across the 
Stream of Uncertainties in this present 
life. —A. D. 
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EDWIN L. LEHMAN 


At his home in Hellam, Pa., Mr. Edwin 
L. Lehman passed away July 24, after a 
lingering illness, at the age of 65 years 
and 10 months. For many years Mr. Leh- 
man was engaged in agriculture. He was 
a former Chief Burgess of the borough. 
Mr. Lehman was not only an active mem- 
ber of Trinity Church, but has served as 
elder on the consistory from 1916 to the 
time of his death. He has also served as 
sexton of Trinity Church for the past 15 
years. He was the son of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Lehman and was the last 
member of his family. He is survived by 
his wife, Mrs. Lydia Lehman. 

In the space of two years, . Trinity 
Church has lost three of its veteran of- 
ficers, Harvey K. Deitz, William H. Deitz, 


and Mr. Lehman. Funeral services were © 


held on July 27 at his home, his pastor, 
the Rev. Walter E. Garrett, officiating. In- 
terment was made at the Kreutz Creek 
Cemetery. 


IVAN E. SHEFFLER 


St. Paul Church, Waynesboro, Pa., 
suffered the loss of one of its younger men 
through the death of Ivan E. Sheffler, who 
died as the result of an electric shock as 
he was engaged in special work at Waynes- 
boro Knitting Mills, where he was em- 
ployed. The accident occurred at 8 P. M., 
July 22, but efforts to resuscitate him were 
not abandoned until about midnight. First 
aid crews from the South Penn Power Co., 
the Waynesboro Gas Co., and the Fire Cos. 
labored unceasingly for about four hours, 
but in vain. Mr. Sheffler was vice-presi- 
dent of the Alpha Bible Class, which is 
the oldest organized Men’s Bible Class in 
the city. He took a very active part in 
the Young People’s Forum of the Church 
and was active in the auxiliary of the 
Waynesboro Public School Band. 

The funeral service, which was one of 
the largest ever held in Waynesboro, was 
in St. Paul Church on Thursday at 4 P. M., 
in charge of the pastor, the Rev. Victor H. 
Jones, assisted by the Rey. George T. Fitz 
of Salisbury, N. C., who before entering 
the ministry had been instrumental in 
enlisting the interest of Mr. Sheffler in the 
Sunday School. The remains lay in state 
in the Chureh from 2.30 until 4 P. M., 
during which time nearly two thousand 
persons paid their respects, more than a 
thousand having visited the bereaved 
home on the previous evening in the face 
of a terrific downpour of rain. 

The Waynesboro “Record-Herald” in 
commenting editorially upon the death of 
Mr. Shefiler spoke of him as “a Community 
Man”, and the pastor spoke of the manner 
in which his life and death illustrated the 
verity of the words, “None of us liveth 
unto himself and no man dieth unto him- 
self.’ Nearly a hundred members of the 
Waynesboro School Band in full uniform 
acted as a guard of honor in Green Hill 
Cemetery, where interment was made. Mr. 
Sheffler is survived by his wife and one 
daughter, Charlotte. —V. H. J. 
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A GIFT OF BOOKS 
FROM YOU 


Will Bring Joy and Gladness to the 
BOYS AND GIRLS 
OF OUR 
ORPHANS’ HOMES 
Tell us the amount you want to 
give and we will either make an ap- 
propriate selection for you or send 
you a list from which you can choose. 
We can supply a large variety of 
Bible Story Books and of other stories, 
just the right ones for growing chil- 
dren. 


Here are a few selections. 
FOR BOYS 
THE ROCKET RIDERS 
SERIES 
By Howard R. Garis 


Thrills aplenty in 
these great stories of 
adventure. 
Price, 50 Cents Each 
Postage 10c Extra 
A Rocket Riders Across 
the Ice. 
Rocket Riders Over 
z the Desert 
~‘| Rocket Riders in 
» Stormy Seas 


Rocket Riders in 
the Air 


THE BLACK SHADOW 
SERIES 


By Ernest L. Thurston 


The tang of the 
great outdoors—the 
lure of the lumber 
camp. \ 


4) Price, 50 Cents Each 
Postage 10c Extra 

| The Black Shadow 
Tongues of Flame 


| The Young Boss of 
Camp Eighteen 


FOR GIRLS 
LINDA CARLTON SERIES 
By Edith Lavell 


Thrilling adventurous stories of a group 


of girl aviation enthusiasts. A timely series | 


in this air-minded era. 

PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH 

Postage 10c Extra 

Linda Carlton, Air Pilot 
Linda Carlton’s Ocean Flight 
Linda Carlton’s Island Adventure 
Linda Carlton’s Perilous Summer 
Linda Carlton’s Hollywood Flight 


THE CAMP FIRE GIRLS 
SERIES 


By Hildegard G. Frey 
PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH 
Postage 10c Extra 


The Camp Fire Girls in the Maine Woods 
The Camp Fire Girls Go Motoring 
The Camp Fire Girls on Ellen’s Isle 
The Camp Fire Girls on the Open Road 
The Camp Fire Girls Solve a Mystery 
The Camp Fire. Girls of Wyandotte Camp 
By Harriet Pyne Grove. 
The Camp Fire Girls on the Trail. 
By Harriet Pyne Grove. 


Many Other Titles at 
Various Prices 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION | 
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